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THE IRISH VOTE IN THE NEXT PARLIAMENT. 
By Henry W. Lucy. 





TuERE can be no doubt as to the reality of the Liberal reaction, if 
the results of the municipal elections throughout the kingdom are 
to be accepted as evidence. That it will, at the general election, 
affect the majority, of the Government is generally admitted. The 
best authorities on both sides of politics are agreed that the 
next Ministry, Liberal or Conservative, or whatever it be, will 
have to carry on the Queen’s Government with a majority of 
from 20 to 30. In such circumstances the Irish vote will become 
a factor of prime importance. According to present reckoning 
there are 59 Home Rulers returned to the House of Commons, 
and if we are to accept the boast of some of the party, this 
number will be considerably increased at the forthcoming election. 
The trustworthiness of this asseveration we shall presently examine. 
But taking it that Home Rule will not lose any votes at the 
general election, or even reducing the number to the round half 
hundred, it requires no special political knowledge to recognise 
a grave dilemma, and possibly a danger to the Constitution. We 
all know, and are proud to feel assured, that no English Minister 
Would sell his country for the mess of pottage which a solid 
Phalanx of fifty votes forthcoming at a critical juncture would 
secure to him. No one supposes that if at a time when a division, 
on which rested the fate of a Ministry, were imminent, Mr. Parnell 
were to go to one side or the other and say, ‘ Fifty votes will give 
youa majority, promise us Home Rule and here they are,’ the states- 
ree addressed would conclude the bargain. Butit would be childish 
” oa our eyes to the fact that the Irish vote is a possession much 

veted by the Whips on both sides, and that in the event of parties 


——— balanced there would be constant trafficking in it. 
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To prove this we need go no further back than the last two 
sessions. Analysis carefully made shows that the ministerial forges 
numbered 344, whilst the Liberals could muster only 249, the 
Home Rulers, to the number of 59, making up the score.  Thege 
figures gave the Government a majority of nearly 100 on a division, 
sufficient to satisfy the ambition of the most exacting Whip, or the 
most imperious Premier. Yet, when a great division was antic). 
pated, involving confidence in Ministers or their policy, the Irish 
vote was angled for as if upon it depended the safety of the 
Ministry. This anxiety would naturally be intensified in the case of 
the Irish vote being, as in the next Parliament it undoubtedly will 
be, in a position to turn the scale, and to make and unmake Minis. 
tries. The precise constitution of the Irish party in the next Paria. 
ment is, therefore, a matter which may be worth briefly considering, 
Ireland returns 103 members to the House of Commons. In 
the present Parliament the party is divided and subdivided in a 
manner which suggests the safeguard against the otherwise possible 
position of domination hinted at. Major Nolan, in his private 
Whip list, divides the Irish contingent under three heads: Home 
Rulers—whether sitting on the Liberal or the Conservative side 
—Irish Liberals, and Conservatives. The only safe ground of 
speculation on a division is found in connection with the last- 
named category. The thirty-two Conservatives who figure on Major 
Nolan’s list require no subdivision, and it remains only to estimate 
the probabilities of their individual success at the poll. In an 
endeavour to understand the precise position of the seventy-one 
Irishmen who have gained seats as Home Rulers or Liberals, it 
will be necessary to map them out in several sections. Perhaps if this 
were done thoroughly, it would be imperative to consider them under 
seventy-one heads. But for all practical purposes six will sufiice. 
Claiming the first place by reason of their personal energy, and 
by the success they have achieved in wresting the actual control of 
the House of Commons from the weak hands appointed to hold it, 
are the Parnellites. The ordinary reader of parliamentary reports 
will doubtless be astonished to learn that this faction, which has 
filled so prominent a place in parliamentary procedure during the 
last two sessions, does not number more than ten, all told. As 4 
matter of detail, it may be added, that it has hitherto actually been 
only nine. But taking into account the Chevalier O’Clery’s abject 
capitulation at Wexford the other day, we may suppose that hence: 
forward, reversing the arithmetical procedure in the narrative of the 
‘ Little Niggers,’ it may be said that ‘ now there are ten.’ It is 4 
motley group, being, with two exceptions, composed of men nd 
calculated by culture or nature to make their mark in political 
assemblies. Mr. Parnell himself is a notable instance of the Way 
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y which unlikely instruments are selected to work out public ques- 
sions. Before he entered the House of Commons his name was 
scarcely known outside the boundaries of the county where he but 
recently represented the Queen in the office of High Sheriff. It 
may be supposed that neither Mr. Parnell’s parents, nor he himself 
3s a young man, entertained that detestation for all things English 
which is now the motive spring of his political action. For Mr. 
Parnell went to Cambridge, where amongst other things he learned 


to forget the accent of which Mr. Biggar is justly proud. He also _ 


obtained a manner and address which are unpatriotic, at least to 
the extent that they are not imitated by Mr. O’Sullivan, Mr. Biggar, 
and other patriots. I have been told that Mr. Parnell was first 
moved to extraordinary action by the spectacle of the mechanical 
majority on the Government side voting down all representations 
made by Irish members, without reference to their justice, often 
without taking the trouble to ascertain what the question was. 

In Mr. O’Connor Power, Mr. Parnell has a powerful ally, and 
Mr. O’Donnell’s matter is often better than his manner. But with 
these three we exhaust the list of the party pledged to a policy of 
exasperation, who might be looked to for anything in the shape of 
coherent argument or intelligent discussion. For the rest there is 
Mr. Biggar, devoted and grotesque; Major O’Gorman, colossally 
comical, mellifluously muddled; Mr. O’Sullivan, distracted between 
his advocacy of Irish whisky and his honest if blundering love of 
the country where it is distilled; Mr. Finegan, who, in the circum- 
stances of his election, might be more accurately described as 
member for Parnell than as member for Ennis; the O’Gorman 
Mahon, a fossil of Irish politics of the time of O’Connell; and Mr. 
Kirk, honourably obscure. Of these, Mr. O’Donnell’s reélection 
will be opposed; but, in common with the rest of this section, his 
teturn is safe. 

The most important subdivision of Irish members who sit on 
the Opposition benches are the Home Rulers proper, men who are 
Home Rulers first and Liberals after, but whose support may be 
‘ounted upon by Mr. Adam in the event of any division in which a 
broad party question is raised, Irish interests not being specially 
ind directly concerned. Of these there are twenty-five—Mr. Blen- 
Lethassett, a man of true patriotism and high culture; Lord Francis 
soagham, one of the few Irish members of whom his colleagues 
0 not say harsh things; Mr. Delahunty, a gentleman who might 


have stepped forth from the pages of Charles Lever; Mr. Gray, . 


em behind him the influence of an important journal, an 
a : lous recommendation bequeathed to him with other paternal 

.; Y; Mr. Mitchell Henry, a Saxon lamb among Celtic wolves ; 
‘John George McCarthy, whose essays upon Irish politics have 
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much literary merit, if the House of Commons would only have the 
patience to hear their recitation; Mr. Justin McCarthy, the novelist 
and historian, an honour to any party, and a tower of strength to 
Home Rule; Mr. Meldon, who can never be convinced that the 
House of Commons is not a Court of Quarter Sessions, and should 
not be addressed as such; Major Nolan, the fiery Whip, who dashes 
about the precincts of the House engaged in perfecting strategic 
combinations, which may some day bring about Home Rule; Major 
O’Beirne, who never addresses the House of Commons on any sub- 
ject without narrating, in detail, how leave was refused to him by 
his commanding officer when he wanted to contest Leitrim; Mr, 
O’Shaughnessy, a dispassionate observer and a wise counsellor; 
Mr. Richard Power, who gives up to Home Rule much time that 
might be more healthfully occupied in the saddle, and who now and 
then enlivens general politics with a witty and audacious speech; 
Mr. Shaw, a man who tempers supreme common sense with rich 
sly humour; Mr. Shiel, the silent nephew of an eloquent uncle; 
Mr. A. M. Sullivan, who occasionally revives in the House of Con- 
mons the grace and power of the eloquence of classic Ireland; 
Mr. Synan, most faithful of members, who, when addressing the 
Speaker, pitches his voice so that his constituents in far-off Lime- 
rick county may hear him; Dr. Ward, who had once some notion of 
leading the party ; Sir Joseph McKenna, whose after-dinner speeches 
in the House are singularly, not to say somnolently, impressive; 
Mr. Arthur Moore, of whom it may be said, as Mr. Bright observed 
of Sir Charles Adderley, ‘ he is a dull man;’ Mr. Fay, who at one 
time threatened to out-Parnell Mr. Biggar, and then unaccountably 
fell away; Mr. Digby, Mr. Ennis, Mr. Redmond, Colonel Colt- 
hurst, Mr. D. O’Conor, and Mr. Gabbet. 

The larger number of these gentlemen will be returned to the 
new Parliament, in many cases without opposition. Mr. Delahunty 
will not offer himself for reélection, and Mr. Digby and Mr. Enns 
will also retire. This will make openings in Waterford city, Meath, 
and Queen’s County, which will probably be filled by partisans of 
Mr. Parnell. Mr. Gray is threatened in Tipperary. The how 
ourable gentleman is not popular personally, and his political career 
has been long enough to show him weak, vain, capricious, and noisy. 
Nevertheless Home Rule has deep roots in Tipperary ; and as Mr. 
Gray will stand as its representative, his return is probably secure. 
In Mallow Mr. John George McCarthy, amiable, but overpoweringly 
attached to the concerns of his clients in Cork, will lose his sea 
and a candidate who will support Conservatism, or Liberalism put 
and simple, will succeed him. Mr. Shiel is in the same perilous 
position, and Athlone will lose a vote to Home Rule, to the ad: 
vantage either of the Liberals or the Conservatives. Mr. Sullival 
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will meet with the uncompromising hostility of ‘ the Trade,’ who 
will spare neither money nor trouble to oust the man who did much 
‘o confer upon his country the great boon of the Sunday Closing 
Bill. They are not, however, likely to succeed. In Galway borough, 
where Mr. Morris.and Dr. Ward will be opposed, and in Clonmel, 
here Mr. Arthur Moore’s seat will be disputed, the issue is more 
doubtful. 

These are gentlemen who are Home Rulers first and Liberals 
after. There are about a dozen who may be described as Liberals 
frst and then Home Rulers. Of these Dr. Brady’s return to the 
new Parliament is doubtful; and the same may be said of Mr. 
Dease, Mr. Errington, and Sir Patrick O’Brien. Mr. Maurice 
Brooks, Mr. Browne, Mr. French, Mr. Murphy, and Mr. Sherlock 
will each be opposed, and none is able to view the contest with 
equanimity. Mr. Bryan, member for Kilkenny county, does not 
intend to offer himself for reélection, and an opening will be here 
made for a Parnellite. The O’Conor Don will be opposed, but his 
seat is considered safe. 

There is a small section of Irish members on the Opposition 
benches who are avowedly opposed to Home Rule. Against these the 
efforts of their colleagues on that side of the House will be strongly, 
not to say venomously, directed. In Kildare Mr. Cogan will be 
opposed, with the probable result of seating a partisan of Mr. Parnell. 
In Carrickfergus Mr. Dalway will be opposed by a Conservative, with 
doubtful success, a remark which applies with equal accuracy in the 
cases of Mr. Herbert in Kerry and the O'Donoghue in Tralee. Mr. 
Dickson in Dungannon and Mr. Law in Londonderry county are safe, 
and so is Mr. Swanston, though his right to reélection will be dis- 
puted. Mr. William Whitworth will retire from Newry, a Home Ruler 
and a Conservative scrambling for his place. Mr. Benjamin Whit- 
worth retires from Kilkenny to contest Drogheda. The double result 
of this move will not be acceptable in the House of Commons ; for 
a Parnellite will get in for Kilkenny, and at Drogheda we shall lose 
Dr. O'Leary, whose indescribably grotesque orations have occasionally 
ie the course of some otherwise monotonous debates on foreign 
policy. 

The Doctor belongs to a little cluster of Irish members whom it 
would not be accurate to classify under any of the heads enumerated. 
Outside the ranks we find in the same way Mr. Callan, Mr. P. J. 
Smyth, and the Chevalier O’Clery, though the last may perhaps, as I 
have said, henceforth be ranked as a humble and passive follower of 
Mr. Parnell. Possibly, but not probably, this late and startling con- 
version may save the Chevalier his seat, otherwise predestined for 
a Parnellite. Mr. P. J. Smyth, a man of great eloquence, simple 
hature, and an uncompromising hatred of English rule, which can at 
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least be understood and respected, will be dispossessed by a partigay 
of Mr. Parnell. Dr. O’Leary, as we have seen, will be ousted by 
Mr. Whitworth, and another Liberal vote will probably be gained 
in Dundalk. 

Coming, lastly, to the Conservatives, we shall find that few wi] 
be allowed to take their seats in the new Parliament without q 
severe struggle, the net result of which will not be encouraging to 
the present Ministry. Of the five Conservatives who are Home 
Rulers only Mr. Owen Lewis may be regarded as safe for reélection, 
Mr. King Harman, Sir George Bowyer, and Lord Robert Montagu 
will each be superseded by a partisan of Mr. Parnell; Mr. Mons, 
member for Galway, will be opposed, with doubtful results. Of 
staunch Conservatives, who decline to trifle with Home Rule o 
with anything else that would lead them astray from the best of all 
possible Ministries, the members for Carlow, Mr. Bruen and Mr. 
Kavanagh, will be opposed, and are likely to be replaced by Home 

tulers. If the political scandal of Captain Dawson Damer’s repre- 

sentation of a borough be persisted in, so strong is family influence 
in Portarlington that he is likely to be returned. Mr. Fitzwilliam 
Dick retires from Wicklow, and Mr. Stephen Moore from Tipperary 
—the one probably being replaced by a Home Ruler, and the other 
by a Parnellite. Mr. Goulding has no chance of reclection for 
Cork, and the Home Rulers will here gain a vote. Im Monaghan 
either Sir John Leslie or Mr. Shirley will lose his seat in favour of 
a Tenant-Right Home Ruler. Lord Castlereagh will be opposed 
in County Down, and it is regarded as a fair chance for a Liberal. 
Lord Charles Beresford, in spite of his artless manner and his bold 
declaration last session in favour of free-trade in education as far as 
religious instruction is concerned, will have to fight hard for his 
seat against a Home Ruler. 

A study of the Irish parliamentary roll during the existence of 
the present House of Commons shows that, however other political 
parties may be affected by the march of events, Home Rule, as 
established by Mr. Butt, has certainly not prospered. Recurring to 
Major Nolan’s ‘ Whip’ list, I find that at the commencement of the 
new Parliament he reckoned up fifty-nine Home Rulers. Of these 
four have formally retired from the Home Rule ranks—Mr. Murphy, 
the O’Conor Don, Sir George Bowyer, and Lord Robert Montagu. 
Tried at the polls through the medium of bye-clections, Home Rule 
has been beaten by four to three, losing Kilkenny, Tipperary, Cork 
city, and New Ross, and gaining in Waterford County, Sligo, and 
Leitrim. At the general election of 1874 Home Rulers, not pre 
pared for the astonishing success which awaited them at the pol, 
allowed a dozen seats to go uncontested. It is probable that they 
will try their luck in these at the forthcoming election. They will 
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require to win all round in order to make up for Dublin, Kilkenny 
county, Dundalk, Drogheda, Wexford county, Westmeath, Waterford 
city, Queen’s County, Meath, Mallow, and Athlone, which they are 
certain to lose. Some of these seats, it is true, will go to Mr. 
Parnell, who has a good chance of having his following doubled in the 
next Parliament. The Conservatives will probably lose a dozen seats, 
the balance of loss and gain on the Liberal side being evenly struck. 

There is one contingency which, in the interests of Ireland, is 
greatly to be desired, and which, if it happens, will wholesomely 
modify the issue of the general election. -There are several con- 
stituencies in Ireland where a combination of the respectable element, 
whether Liberal or Conservative in politics, would result in delivering 
the county or borough from the discredit of connection with the 
political desperadoes who, in order to gain a seat, would be willing 
to flock to the banner of Mr. Parnell. In Dublin, Athlone, Ennis, 
Galway borough, Mallow, Drogheda, and Dundalk, such an alliance 
of respectability would certainly prevail ; and there are many other 
constituencies where the rowdy element might be overcome if Irish- 
men thought a little more of the credit of their country and the 
honour of their name, and a little less of the delights of leisure and 
of the profits attendant upon unwearied devotion to business. 

Mr. Parnell looks to have an addition of twenty recruits at the 
general election. , The most acceptable conclusion of a review of the 
electoral campaign, made with some care and with some peculiar 
opportunities of knowing the facts, is that his expectation will be 
realised only to the extent of one half. It is not a pleasant pros- 
pect for those familiar with what Mr. Parnell has done with eight 
men, to look forward to his return as the captain of twenty. There 
is, moreover, the danger that, influenced by this partial triumph, 
the nominal Home Rulers who escape the dangers of the poll may 
assume a less quiescent attitude, and gravitate towards Mr. Parnell. 
The growth of that gentleman’s influence has been gradual, but by no 
means slow. He began his crusade four years ago with one disciple 
—the faithful Biggar. He approaches the general election with 
ten, including the chivalrous O’Clery. In the new Parliament he 
will have twenty—a compact body, avowedly careless of Imperial 
interests—political bravoes, who will sell their vote in any market 
where the payment is the legislative severance of Ireland from Great 
Britain, This will not be a pleasant, and may probably prove a 
homentous, feature in the new Parliament. 
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By tae Autuor or ‘ THE GAMEKEEPER AT Home.’ 





IX. GLEANING. 


OxcE more Andrew Fisher, aged ninety years, sat in his beehive 
chair facing the great western window in Warren House. The sun 
was sinking, and seemed to hang over the distant vale, towards 
which the old man’s countenance was turned. Once more the sickle 
had done its work, and the golden grain was garnered. For the 
shadow of the days had gone forward upon the dial, whose ancient 
graven circles, dimmed with green rust, timed the equinox and the 
march of the firmament. The merry barley was laid low ; and the 
ucorns—first green, then faintly yellow—were ripening brown in 
their cups upon the oaks. 

On the ledge of the chimney, where the level rays came warmest, 
and stone and tile radiated heat, the last lingering swallows twit- 
tered a long farewell. For the oxen had already felt the drag of 
the heavy plough. The ivy flowered on the wall, blossoming for 
winter, and there was a buzz of flies gathering on the pane towards 
‘the sun. As a ripe pear that waited but the rude shock of the 
wind, the full year was bending to its fall. Overhead the rooks 
were floating idly home down towards Thorpe Wood. The long 
files of the black army streaked the sky with streaming thousands 
far as the eye could see, and filled the air with the strange rush and 
creaking of their wings and the goblin chuckle of the noisy jack- 
daws. The feathery heads of the reeds by the millpool bowed 
mournfully ; and in the hush of the dying day came the monotonous 
chaunt of the millwheel, ever round and round, without haste, and 
without rest ; and with it mingled the sounding rush of the race, 
of its foam and bubble and spray as of human life. 

The sunbeam on the chamber-wall—stained azure and purple 
by the painted escutcheon of ‘ Fischere’ on the pane—travelled 
slowly as the sun sank lower. There was a picture almost opposite 
the beehive chair—a picture old and darkened by the thickening of 
the oil and varnish. It was the portrait by a rude hand of a sturdy 
boy in breeches and buckles, and with bare head, fishing in the 
brook. The portrait was that of Andrew himself in his boyhood, 
painted to please a doting mother. Was there a tear in his dull 
eyeball at the thought of her—heartbroken by his evil so many; 
many weary years ago? Was he wiser, happier, now in the fulness 
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ofhis days, than when, with peeled white willow wand, a thread and 
wooked pin, he angled in the bend of the brook where the eddy 
oped out @ deeper hollow ? 

‘(laer-wit ! caer-weet !’ It was the call of the partridge yonder, 
‘the mead at the foot of the hill; and a distant answer came from 
he stubble lower down. Ab, the joy of the brown twist barrel 
snd the eager dogs. His sight is dull and sinews stiff; never again 
il Andrew Fisher mark a covey down as they skim across the up- 

s. 

— blue-stained sunbeam moved onward, the sun declined, and 
the wearyful women came homeward from the gleaning and the 
labour of the field. Their path passed close beneath the great 
rindow, and their stooping shadows for a moment shut out the 
sunshine. Such paths used by the workers, and going right through 
the grounds of the house, may be found still, where the ancient 
usage has not yet succumbed to modern privacy, and were once the 
veneral custom. It was the season of the harvest, the time of joy 
and gladness. Do you suppose these women moved in rhythmic 
measures to Bacchanalian song and pastoral pipe, as the women 
came home from the field with corn and grape 


‘In Tempé and the dales of Arcady’ ? 


Do you suppose their brows were wreathed with the honeysuckle’s 
second autumn bloom, with streaked convolvulus and bronzed ears 
of wheat ? 

Their backs were bowed beneath great bundles of gleanings, 
or faggots of dead sticks carefully sought for fuel, and they carried 
weary infants, restless and fretful. Their forms had lost all sem- 
blance to the graceful curve of woman; their faces were hard, 
wrinkled, and angular, drawn with pain and labour. Save, by their 
garments, none could distinguish them from men. Yet they were 
uot penned in narrow walls, but all things green and lovely were 
spread around them. ‘The fresh breezes filled their nostrils in the 
spring with the delicate odour of the flowering beanfield and the 
clover scent; the very ground was gilded with sunshine beneath 
their feet. But the magic of it touched them not, for their hearts 
vere pinched with poverty. These are they to whom the old, old 
promise bears its full significance: ‘Come unto Me, all ye that 
labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.’ 

They trooped past the window, and saw the old man sitting in his 
chair; and one said to another, ‘ Thur be thuck ould varmint. He 


lever done nought all his time, and have got more vittels than | 


¥ can yeat, Thaay says a’ drinks a’ main drop of gin moast days. 
rn ~~ a bad un, he wur, time ago. What be the matter with 
wk dog you? How he do howl—it sounds main unkid!’ 
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‘Come on, you,’ said another ; ‘I be terrable tired, bean’t you? 
Wonder how long it wull be to the Judgment Daay ?’ | 

So they went by the window, and each as she passed dropped 3 
lowly curtsey to ‘ Measter’ in the beehive chair. Then at last th, 
great blood-red rim of the sun went down, and a wondrous glory o 
light rushed over the earth. A fiery blaze surged up into the sky 
shooting from the west to the zenith, and thence to the east i 
the twinkling of an eye; like the glow of a grand aurora, but nine. 
fold more brilliant, a deep-tinted crimson. Men stayed and looked 
up, amazed at the beauty and the awe of it; for the world was 
changed, as if it were on fire, and the flames like a flood sweeping 
up from the western edge. Into the chamber came the reflection 
—as of the last conflagration that we dare not think of, when the 
sky shall roll away as parchment—and the place was filled with 
a luminous glamour. Listen! faintly up from the silence of the 
ages comes the chaunt of the monks : 


‘ Dies ire, dies illa, 
Solvet seeclum in favilla.’ 





The day of wrath seemed nigh at hand. Away down in the vale, 
and yonder, over the everlasting hills, flowed the wonder of the 
light ; but the old man’s face gave no sign, dazed, may be, by the 
grandeur of it. 

But Felix St. Bees, riding towards Warren House once more, 
as he reached the first slopes of the hills, was suddenly bathed in 
the glory, and drew rein and gazed about him. A dome of fire above 
reflected by the dull earth—a faint, phosphoric, shimmering rosiness 
among the grass-blades. Upon the margin of the world a thicker 
vapour swelling upward with a deeper red, as of smoke tinted by 
the furnace under. On the sunset side of the tree-trunks a streak 
of crimson, and every leaf gleaming on its shiny smoothness; through 
the thickets a warm haze pouring, and the whiteness of the road 
before him reddened, as bythe breath of flame. He paused, rapt 
in the deep marvelling which is prayer, and watched till it passed 
away. ‘Then he pushed on among the hills. 

Coming slowly up a steep ascent, where on the summit, among 
the thorn-thickets and the gnarled ashes, was a little lonely im, he 
saw a dozen or more men, labouring hard and shouting by the side 
of the road. The highway had worn itself a gully or hollow, 
lessening the pull of the hill somewhat, and leaving a low but steep 
bank of coarse chalky rubble. On the sward a tinker’s donkey ¥4 
peacefully grazing, heedless of the excitement. 

‘We've got un!’ 

‘ Heave un out, you!’ 

‘ Lay on, Jim !’ 

‘Let I try!’ 
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‘Peach un up !’ 

‘What is it you are trying to do?’ asked Felix, guiding his 
horse up to the group. 

‘Aw, I seed his toes a’ sticking out,’ cried a ploughboy, eager 
est his share of the discovery should be forgotten. 

‘It wur thuck heavy rain as washed the rubble away,’ said a 
man with a leathern apron, doubtless a blacksmith. Nothing ever 
happens without a blacksmith being in it. 

‘Mebbe a rabbit a-scratching, doan’t ’ee zee ?’ said the landlord 
of the inn, leaning on his spade and wiping his forehead; for much 
ale is a Shortener of the breath. 

‘Well, but what is it, after all—a treasure ?’ 

‘Us doan’t ’zactly knaw what it be,’ said the man nearest the 
bank, pausing, after swinging his pick-axe with some effect. ‘ But 
us means to zee. Jim, shove thuck pole in.’ 

Jim picked up a long stout ash-pole, and thrust one end, as 
directed, into a cavity the pickaxe had made under a large sarsen 
boulder, the earth above which had been previously dug away. 

‘Zumbody be buried thur, paason,’ said the landlord. ‘ Mebbe 
you knaws un? Thur never wur nar a church here as we heard tell 
on. 

‘Hang on, you chaps!’ cried the blacksmith, throwing the weight 
of his body on the pole. The landlord, the ploughboy, and the 
tinker did the same ; Jim and an aged man on the bank heaved at 
the great stone from above. 

‘Peach un up!’ [i.e. lever it. | 

‘He be goin’.’ Felix saw the boulder move. 

‘One, two, dree !’ 

‘War out !’ 

They spread right and left. Felix, who did not for the instant 
comprehend that ‘war out’ meant ‘clear away,’ had much ado to save 
his horse ; for the boulder came with a rush, bringing with it half 
i ton of rubble, thud on the ground, which trembled. 

‘Aw, here a’ be!’ 

‘This be uz yod !’ [head. | 

‘Warn this be uz chine!’ holding up a part of the vertebre. 

‘He wur a whopper, you !’ 

‘The gyeaunt Goliar’, I’ll warn,’ said the aged man on the bank. 

‘Don’t disturb the skeleton!’ cried Felix, anxious to make 
‘clentific notes of the interment ; whether the grave was ‘orientated,’ 
\ the knees drawn up to the chin; but in the scramble for the 
nes his voice was unheeded, and the skeleton was disjointed in 
“instant. The bones were as light as pith, ready to crumble to 


ne and little better than dust, yet still retaining, as it were, a 
‘ketch of human shape. | 
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‘Drow um in this here,’ said the landlord, as the buzz sub. 
sided, and holding out a stable-bucket which he had fetched. , 
skull and femur, radius and ulna—all the relics of poor humanity 
—were ‘ chucked’ indiscriminately into the stable-bucket. 

‘A’ warn a’ wur buried in th’ time o’ Judges,’ said Jim. ‘Uy 
set up stwuns for memorials, doan’t you mind ? Thuck sarsen be 
all five hunderd weight.’ 

‘Mebbe a’ fowght Julius Cesar,’ said the aged man on the 
bank above. ‘I’ve heard tell as Julius wur a famous hand a’ back. 
swording. You med see as uz skull wur cracked with a pistd. 
bullet-—one of thaay ould vlint-locks—and here be th’ trigger-guard,’ 

From the disturbed earth above he picked up a small crooked 
piece of brass, which might or might not have been connected with 
the interment. It passed from hand to hand, till the landlord, 
rubbing it on his sleeve, found some letters. 

‘Paason ull tell uz what it means,’ said he, giving it to Felis, 
who spelt out slowly, as he removed the clinging particles of earth, 

‘G.A.U.D.E.A.M.U.S.’ 

‘What be thuck ?’ 

‘ «* Let us rejoice.’ ”’ 

‘ Sartinly.’ 

‘My friends,’ said Felix solemnly, ‘this is a fragment from an 
ancient Roman trumpet—a trumpet sounding to us from the tomb. 
Let us rejoice in the certainty of the life to come.’ 

‘I be main dry,’ said the blacksmith. 

‘Mebbe you'll stand us a quart, paason ?’ said Jim, touching his 
forelock. 

‘Will you sell me this little piece of brass ?’ said Felix. 

‘Aw, you med take un; he bean’t no vallee to we.’ 

Felix gave them half-a-crown for the relic, and rode on slowly, 
while the group adjourned to the inn to drink it, leaving the donkey, 
their tools, and the bucket by the roadside among the thistles. 





‘I knaws it bean’t nothing but the trigger- guard of one of them © 


ould hoss-pistols,’ the patriarch persisted, ‘them viint-locks with 
brass-barrels—I minds um.’ 

Felix, as he rode away saddened, thought to himself: ‘ That 
we should come to this—made in the divine i image, and thrown at 
last into a stable-bucket! The limbs that bounded over the swarl, 
the nostrils that scented the clover, and the eyes that watched and 
pondered, perhaps as mine did but now, over the sunset! Ab, the 
tinker’s ass, browsing on the thistles, is thrusting his nose into the 
bucket, I see, to sniff contemptuously at it! ‘ Let us rejoice’ — 
what a satire—’ 

‘Hi, there! Hoi, you, measter !’ 
He lethed back, saw the landlord panting after him, and drew 
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rein and waited till he came up. What he wanted was to know 

D shether Felix could tell him any further particulars respecting the 
adden death of Valentine's dark horse that had taken place very 
arly that morning, during a private trial upon the downs. One of 

' he men at the inn had recognised Felix as a friend of Valentine, 

| snd the landlord said everybody about there was so mixed up and 
‘terested in the horse that he had made bold to ask. Felix was 

i nite taken by surprise. The news had not reached Greene Ferne 
shen he called; probably Valentine, after the accident, had been 
too occupied to come down from the training-stables, some miles up 
among the hills. 

‘What was the cause ?’ he asked, after explaining that he knew 
nothing of it. 

‘A’ believe a’ broke a blood-vessel. A’ wur auver trained, 
bless ’ee, and auver rode. Zum thenks it wur done a purpose by 
thuck black chap, the trainer.’ 

‘Why should you suspect him ?’ 

‘Aw, a’ be a bad un; a’ can’t look ’ee straight in the face; a 
sort of slyers [looks askance] at ee. Thur be a main lot of money 
gone auver thuck job.’ 

‘Well, this is news,’ said Felix. ‘ Good-evening.’ 

The landlord touched his hat, and went back, much delighted to 
have been the first to tell the ‘ paason’ the story. Felix was much 
concerned at the event, because he knew that Valentine’s dis- 
appointment, apart from pecuniary loss, would be extreme ; besides 
which almost all their circle had more or less backed the horse— 
Geoffrey, Squire Thorpe, and all. He had done his best to persuade 
them not to bet; but now they had lost he was deeply disturbed. 
He felt half inclined to turn back, thinking the event would very 
likely put the irascible old man Fisher into a furious state, as he 
was believed to have ‘ invested’ largely. These delays, too, had 
brought on the twilight, and already the new moon was gleaming in 
the west ; but, unwilling to return, he finally resolved to go through 
with his journey. 

When he rode into the outskirts of the little scattered hamlet 
at the Warren it was dark, and lights were shining in the cottage- 
windows. He looked for a boy to hold his horse, but, seeing none, 
dismounted at the bridge over the millpool, and threw the reins 
across the palings. As he crossed the bridge, which vibrated 
beneath him, he saw the stars and crescent-moon reflected in the 
pool, and heard the rush of the falling water. A dog howled 

nournfully as he approached the porch, and knocked with the butt 
of his nding-whip on the door, which stood ajar. .There was no 
‘swer. He knocked again, and the dog chained in the courtyard 
Set up his woful howl. 
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‘Be quiet, Jip,’ he said. He had heard the name of the dog 
from May, and love remembers trifles. Hearing his voice, the goo 
howled again, and another at a distance caught up and prolonged the 
cry. 

‘This is a dismal place,’ he thought. ‘ No wonder May prefers 
to be with Margaret. How gloomy the shadowy hill looks, ang 
the black mass of the mill yonder, and the tall trees over the white 
ricks !’ He knocked a third time, and his blow echoed in the hall. 
‘They must be out,’ he thought, giving the heavy door, studded 
with broad-headed nails, a push. It creaked like the gate of those 
dark regions which Dante explored, and swung slowly back. He 
listened on the threshold; there was no sound save the ponderous 
halting tick of the stair-clock. He called ‘Jane!’ recollecting the 
housekeeper’s name ; his voice wandered in hollow spaces, and was 
lost. It occurred to him that perhaps she and the servants had 
taken advantage of the old man’s helplessness and May’s absence 
to go out for a gossip, and he became indignant. He stepped into 
the hall, and felt his way along a stone-paved passage, which he 
knew led to the great parlour; then reflected that he was intruding, 
and called again. 

‘Mr. Fisher!’ The word came back to him, distorted by a 
broken echo from the hall. The dog without howled piteously. 
Felix, in the dark passage, felt a strange creeping sensation come 
over him. He shook it off, and groped his way to the door of the 
parlour. The great apartment was full of shadows, gloomy, cavern- 
ous; but a dim light, from the faint glow still lingering in the west 
and the moon, came through the window enabling him to see the 
beehive chair, with the back towards him. 

‘Excuse me, sir; but I could not make any one hear,’ he said, 
advancing. He looked into the hollow recess of the chair, and saw 
the old man sitting there with the glint of the crescent-moon upon 
his eyeball. 

‘I am afraid I have been rude,’ he began ;_ but suddenly stopped, 
stretched forth his arm, and touched the old man’s hands, which 
were folded upon his knee. Cold as a stone—he was dead! 

Felix recoiled, awe-struck, shuddering. It was, indeed, a terrible 
moment in that empty gloomy house; the dog howling ; the moot- 
light glittering on the glassy eye. He was a brave man; he had 
faced disease and danger in the exercise of his office, yet neve 
before had the presence of death so awed him. The atmosphere 
of the room suddenly seemed stifling—his first instinct was to get 
out. He did get out, and the cool night air in the porch revived 
him. Then he unchained the dog, who whined and fawned upoi 
him. His natural impulse was to run for assistance; but the 
thought came to him that perhaps Fisher was not really dead—quick 
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attention might save him, and he possessed considerable medical and 
surgical skill. He went back to the parlour—the dog sniffed at the 
sreshold, but would not enter. He struck a match, and lit a large 
-ax candle on the mantelpiece. With this he approached the bee- 
vive chair, felt the wrist, looked in the face, and knew that Andrew 
fisher had gone to his account. On the carpet by his feet was a 
sumpled piece of pinkish paper. Felix picked it up, and found that 
the telegram referred to betting transactions. Then he understood 
hat the shock of the loss he had sustained by the death of Valen- 
ine's horse had extinguished the flickering light of life in the old 
man. 
Felix took off his hat reverently, went to the great window-—un- 
consciously drawn towards the light—knelt and prayed earnestly. 
Then he covered the face with a bandana handkerchief which was lying 
on the knee of the deceased, and asked himself why the countenances 
of the very aged are so repellent in death, as if they had outlived 
the hope of immortality. To send for a doctor was evidently 
useless, nor was there one within several miles, but it was neces- 
sary that some one should be called. He went out and walked to 
the nearest cottage ; a shepherd, with a pipe in his mouth, answered 
the door. It was some time before his slow intellect could grasp 
the idea : 

‘Dead, be he dead? Missis [to his wife within], missis! The 
Vuld Un have got measter at last.’ 

‘Hush!’ said Felix angrily. ‘ Have you no respect ?’ 

By the light of the candle his wife brought to the door, the 
man saw it was a clergyman, and asked pardon. 

‘But nobody won’t miss he,’ he added nevertheless; and thought 
Felix, as they walked back to the house, feeling the little piece of 
brass in his pocket, ‘Let us rejoice—they are actually glad that 
he is gone. But how comes it that no one knew of this ?” 

Fisher had, indeed, been dead many hours. He had been ailing, 
as aged persons often are, in the fall of the year; but May had not 
suspected any danger, nor would there have been, in all probability, 
wder ordinary circumstances. Jane, the snuff-taking old hag, whom 
May so detested, with low cunning kept the event secret from the 
Lousehold, excepting a crony who acted as nurse, and was glad 
hough toassist in plunder. Jenny, the dairy-maid, was despatched 
. visit her friends at Millbourne, and a kitchen-maid had a similar 
bemission, They were easily prevented from entering the great 
Pérlour by Jane’s report that ‘ Measter be in a passion, and nobody 
best go a-nigh un!’ This was readily believed, as they knew his 
"ues had made him exceptionally snappish. Something very much 

€ this has been practised at the death of greater men than — 
drew Fisher—monarchs, if history tell truth, have been robbed 
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before the breath had hardly left their nostrils. So the two gl 
crones ransacked the house undisturbed. They took the heavy seal. 
ring from his finger—it was of solid gold, weighing three times as 
much as modern work. From his fob—for to the last he Wore 
breeches and gaiters—they removed his chain and watch, which lag 
being of ancient make, would have been worth a considerable 10, 

‘Thur be a chest under uz bed,’ said Jane; ‘a’ be yall of 
parchmint stuff—I’ll warn thur be zum guineas in un. This be the 
key on him.’ The chest was of black oak, rudely carved, anj 
strongly protected by bands of iron. It was completely filled with 
yellow deeds, leases, &c., going back as far as Elizabeth, but 
mainly of the eighteenth century. These they scattered over the 
floor, and, as Jane had anticipated, at the bottom, in one corner, 
was a large bag of guineas. Then they added the great silver ladle, 
four heavy silver candlesticks, and a number of teaspoons to their 
guilty bundle, and chopped the gold handle off a cane with the bill 
hook. With this tool they hacked open an inlaid cabinet, of which 
they could not find the key; but there was nothing within, except 
old letters faded from age, and a miniature on enamel—a portrait of 
May’s grandmother. 

‘ Ay, poor theng,’ said Jane, ‘thuck ould varmint ground the 
life out of her. A’wuver the picter be zet in gould ; we med as well 
have un.’ 

‘ A’ wish us could take zum on these yer veather-beds,’ said the 
other. ‘Couldn’t you and I car um zumhow ?’ 

‘Us could shove one in a box,’ said Jane, ‘ and tell the miller to 
zend un in his cart. He wouldn’t knaw, doan’t ee zee.’ They actu: 
ally carried this idea into execution, and sent the miller’s cart of 
with the feather-bed. Probably, in all their days, the two old hags 
had never so thoroughly enjoyed themselves as when thus turning 
everything upside down, and rioting at their will. It was a curious 
psychological fact that not for one moment did they reflect that 
detection must of necessity quickly follow. They had lived all ther 
lives in the narrow boundary of the lonely hill-parish, and the force 
of habit made all beyond seem so distant that, if they could but once 
escape out of the hamlet, they did not doubt they would be safe. 
At last, seeing nothing else they could lay hands on, they came 
down into the great parlour just before sunset, and heard the tram} 
of the wearyful women approaching. 

‘We'd better go now,’ said the nurse. ‘What had us better do 
with he?’ jerking her thumb towards the senseless clay in the bee 
hive chair. 

‘Aw, thur bean’t no call to move un,’ said Jane; ‘let un bide. 
Nobody won’t knaw as a’ be dead vor a day or two. Come 02, J” 
—making for the back-door. 
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The wearyful women as they passed the window had curtseyed 
ty the dead. The luminous suaset, filling the chamber with its 
magical glamour, had lit up the cold drawn features with a rosy 
slow. But the dimmed eyeball had not seen the flames of that 
conflagration sweeping up from the west :— 


‘Dies ire, dies illa.’ 


The wrath, long withheld, must come at last. 

‘I fear there has been robbery here,’ said Felix, as, with the 
shepherd, he reéntered the gloomy house. 

‘It do seem zo; the things be drowed about mainly. A’wuver 
it sarves un right.’ 

‘Hush !’ said Felix, and thought to himself, ‘ How terrible it is 
to be hated even when dead! We will go over the house,’ he added 
aloud, ‘and see if anything has been taken.’ 

In the bedchamber they found ample evidence of looting. 
Felix, even in his indignation, could not resist his antiquarian tastes. 
He took up an ancient deed, and while he glanced over it, the 
shepherd pretended to tie his shoe-lace, and pocketed a spade- 
guinea which the crones had dropped on the floor. 

‘Who is there that could take charge of the place ?’ asked Felix 
presently. ° 

‘Thur be the baillie.’ 

‘Go and bring him.’ 

The shepherd went; and Felix, to pass the time, took a book 
from an old black chest of drawers, with brass rings and lions’ heads 
lorhandles. It was a small quarto, 4.p. 1650, a kind of calendar of 
astrolozy, medicine, and agriculture, telling the farmer when the 
conjunction of the planets was favourable for purchasing stock or 
sowing seed. When, presently, the bailiff came—a respectable man 
enough for his station—Felix, in his presence, locked the upper- 
tioms and took the keys with him. Then, leaving the house in the 
bailiff’s charge, he rode through the starlit night, by the lonely 
highway, homeward. ; 
(To be continued.) 


































‘ONLY A WOMAN’S HAIR.’* 


Onty a lock of some one’s hair 
I haven’t seen for ages ; 

Only a lock of some one’s hair 
Between my Shelley’s pages. 


And yet within this slender curl 
What hosts of mem’ries linger, 
As I its silky gold unfurl 
Around my little finger ! 


A cosy English country house, 
Some tea and bread-and-butter, 
A maiden mute as any mouse, 
A youth too shy to utter. 


A school-treat on a summer’s day, 
Some tender stolen glances, 

A face as fresh as flowers in May, 

One square and two round dances. 


A moonlight ramble through the glade, 
A chiding, should mamma know ; 
Some Liede ohne Worte played 
Upon the old piano. 


At last, of fears and smiles and sighs, 
And kisses six or seven, 

We built a bridge across the skies, 
And found a road to heaven. 


And Cupid crowned us king and queen, 
And gave us riches plenty ; 

For she was only sweet sixteen, 
And I was barely twenty. 


What deeds I planned for her dear sake, 
What sweet unselfish fancies, 

That day I wandered by the lake, 
And wreathed my love with pansies! 


* Swift. 






















‘ONLY A WOMAN’S HAIR.’ 


Until our promise to be wed 
Came to the padre’s knowledge; 
When miss was quickly sent to bed, 
And I was sent to college. 


With tragic tears, with stern remorse, 
I swore I'd never quit her : 

It’s very funny now, of course, 
But then ’twas very bitter. 


Perchance my life had better been, 
And not so far niente, 

If I had wedded sweet sixteen 
When I was nearly twenty. 


Ah, me! poor Nell! What’s this? a tear! 
Peace to thee, pretty Nelly ; 

And all for this old ringlet here 
Between a page of Shelley! 


* * * * 


Stay! Nell was black as black can be— 
My memory’s a long one— 
And this is pallid gold. Dear me! 
I must have got the wrong one! 


































A TERRIBLE CONFESSION. 
By W. W. FExn. 


THERE were some thirty saloon passengers on board. We were 
well out to sea by noon; the weather was intensely cold, q 
heavy snow-threatening canopy of gray over the whole sky; but 
there was no wind. Everybody, therefore, shook down into their 
places, and settled themselves in their cabins more rapidly than is 
usual during the first few hours after a great ocean-going steamer 
makes start for a long voyage. 

For the most part, they were an uninteresting set of people to 
look at, principally Germans ; only two attracted my attention, and 
these in a very opposite way. One, disagreeably ; the other, plea- 
santly—but I saw at a glance they were unknown to each other when 
they came on board, and that now the one was endeavouring to force 
his acquaintance upon the other. This was a man whose nationality 
it would have been hard to predicate. I had already heard him 
speaking in three different languages, and in each as if it were his 
native tongue. In appearance, too, he looked either English, Ger- 
man, or French, as you pleased, but any way to me he was one of 
the most unprepossessing fellows I ever beheld. He had a broad, 
large, flat face, ‘a world too wide for his shrunk’ features, which 
were all huddled, as it were, close together in the centre; little 
twinkling gray eyes, with scarce a finger’s breadth between them; 
an insignificant nose, and a mouth habitually wide open, like a round 
hole. In speaking of his face, an artist would have said facetiously, 
‘that the canvas was too large for the composition; there was 4 
reat deal of it to let, and it wanted an inch to be cut off all round! 
No hair grew on his cheeks or chin, and that on his head, though 
thick and bushy, gave you no idea of any colour: it was neutral. Other- 
wise he was a small but well-built man about thirty. A hand-valise 
that he owned had on it in white letters the name ‘ Julius Vame. 

The other person was very exceptional: a young German lady, 
of a beauty so rare and peculiar as to be remarkable amongst ay 


people, but particularly so amongst her own. Her face was one of 


the most beautiful under heaven. It was the face of a Madonna, 
pure, spiritual, angelic, with eyes so full of tenderness and love, that 
they touched you to the quick; there was an air of sadness, 00, 
about her, which did not lessen the interest she created—a sadness: 
very naturally to be accounted for, I discovered afterwards, by the 
fact that she was going out alone to Wellington, New Zealand, 88 
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, governess, and that she had made great personal sacrifices to do 
shis for the sake of her family. With regard to this fact, it may be 
priefly added that her whole conduct exhibited a most unparalleled 
jevotion to duty and disregard of self, as later on I had good cause 
or knowing. Her solitary position had evidently been observed no 
less by me than by Mr. Julius Varne, and, as it transpired, he had 
been much impressed by her character and mission, a general idea 
of which had somehow got abroad amongst the passengers. Varne, 
sreatly to her disgust, I could see, was endeavouring to constitute 
himself her protector. I will not stop to describe the endless ob- 
noxious acts by which he made his intentions plain—it is enough, 


considering what I have to tell, if I say that before nightfall he had — 


so conducted himself towards her, that he had raised my indignation 
to the highest pitch, and I foresaw that, if he did not desist—well, 
to put it mildly, we should have words. The captain at present 


yas too busy with his duties to give much consideration to his. 
passengers, but I made up my mind that if he did not interfere. 


tomorrow, I would. 

‘To-morrow !’ How vain often and impossible does the ordering 
of that day, as it merges from the obscurity of the future into the 
actual present, make man’s intentions. 

No need was there, when this morrow dawned, for the aid of 
captain or friendly passenger to shield the helpless girl from the 
odious attentions of Mr. Julius Varne. 

Higher and more terrible powers put a veto on his doings, and 
showed a side to his mysterious character which no human penetra- 
tion could ever have divined or imagined ! 


As the last glimmer of daylight was fading from the sky, the 


treacherous calm ended. Blustering gusts of icy wind drove from 
time to time through the rigging, now stealthily, and now with 
sudden violence ; whilst the approaching blackness of the night 
made very evident for awhile an ever-increasing snowfall. All but 
the watch Were driven below; no weather could look more unpro- 
mising, and the ‘ unpromise’ was kept to the fullest. By midnight 
a hurricane was blowing. Few of the miserable passengers could 
be induced to turn into their berths, but remained in a terror- stricken 
mass, huddled pell-mell upon the floor and couches of the saloon. 
Reports now and again from the deck found their way down to us. 
The oldest seaman on board had hardly ever known so bad a night, 
for the snow fell in such dense impenetrable masses that the watch 
Were blinded, and the men at the wheel could hardly see their 
compass. 

Amidst the illness and terror generally prevailing it was impos- 


et lor those of ‘ sterner stuff’ to do much towards comforting the 
cer, 


A few of the ladies had been induced to retire to their 
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berths, and amongst these, I suppose, was the sweet German girl 
of whom I have spoken—for I missed her, and the eager hyp 
glance which Varne was for ever directing towards the knot of people 
in the saloon confirmed this impression. But for this same glance 
his face betrayed no expression: his features seemed incapable a 
revealing an emotion or thought; the man was an impenetrable 
blank. He sat there in the corner of a sofa, crouching and steady. 
ing himself as the vessel rolled, but whether he suffered mental] 
or bodily it was impossible to say; he made no attempt to help 
or soothe or comfort any one, and I grew to hate him more and 
more. 

I am accustomed to the sea, in so far that I have made map 
long voyages, but I dislike life on the ocean; it always bored me, 
and I never took sufficient interest in a ship to learn much about 
her. Until the present time, however, I had never experienced 
any serious misery or danger at sea; now I felt my turn had come, 
Slowly the hours waned, seeming, no doubt, much longer than they 
really were—and I don’t know what time it was—when there came 
a dull heavy thud, which made the vessel quiver, and instinctively 
I knew she had struck, and struck on sand- or mud-bank. At 
first, and until her timbers began to part, there was no crack or 
crashing, nothing but a heavy thudding, bumping. During this 
a wild confusion developed into an indescribable chaos. We were 
upon the deck—we, who had been together in the saloon—on the 
deck, slipping and tumbling helpless one over upon the other. We 
were in darkness, and yet with a weird ghostly light in that dark- 
ness, coming from the snow-sheet as it was pressed upon us by the 
fierce and bitter wind. Everywhere it came against us, from all 
sides, seeming for one instant to thaw as it touched our cheeks or 
hands, only to freeze again the next, with an intenser cold than 
ever. We were drenched to the skin; heavy seas broke over the 
vessel minute by minute. Some of us were swept clean away out of 
each other’s grip, and tossed and jammed against the bulwarks or the 
masts and gear, and then flung suddenly back, one upon the other, 
as a great lurch or violent thud made the vessel recoil. Shrieks 
and terrified cries vied with the savage winds and roaring waves 
in making dreadful clamour. Suddenly, silence—profound, unre- 
memberable silence—at least for me. Then a renewal of all the 
frightful din and circumstance, but with a change. 

I am tossed by a wave in amongst cordage and spars. I cling, 
make good my hold, lift myself higher and higher out of the foam 
and spray. Fate gives me a chance. I am high amongst the 
rigging, on the shrouds of the mainmast, and presently entirely cleat 
of the waves in what, I think, is called the maintop. I realise 
what has happened. The vessel has foundered in shallow watel, 
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and the upper part of her masts is all the refuge she can give to 
ssengers and crew. w 
This fact made clear to me, there is more silence, more oblivion. 
| was unconscious. In no other way can I account for the unre- 
membered lapse of time. For now the day has dawned, sickly and 
shastly enough, but there is daylight; snow still falling, but less 
thick ; boiling breakers on all sides, but no land visible—a wild wil- 
jerness of white waters—a speck or two of floating wreckage drifting 
‘o leeward, and some more long ragged pieces of it, straggling out 
from where it yet clings to all that is above water of the sunken 
ship. On it some forms, not easily discernible as living or dead, 
for, entangled amongst the ropes and gear, the dead may be moved 
to such gestures by the rocking of the sea as would mock the efforts 
of the living in their agony to hold on. My own refuge I have to 
myself apparently, but the other two masts have many clinging 
figures about them. These awful details I cannot think were taken 
in by me at the time, but come back now, as I write, from my inner 
consciousness, as it were, of what I went through. Anyhow, I 
recall vividly the sudden discovery that there was a woman striving 
to clamber from out the breaking waves up the shrouds or rope- 
ladder leading to my position. Vividly I recall my descending to 
her assistance, and my getting her by degrees to my place of pre- 
carious safety. Very vividly, too, do I remember the start of grate- 
ful surprise that shot through me as, looking into her face, I saw 
it was the beautiful Friulein who had interested me so intensely. 
Aroused by this. discovery from the lethargy and numbing dul- 
ness that the bitter cold from time to time sent creeping over me, 
I felt that I must save my own life to save hers! My wits quick- 
ened; I searched my pockets, and a flask of spirits revived my 
hope, and restored some animation to her face. Even if what was 
said could be repeated, it would be of no avail. Such cheering 
words as were possible I suppose I uttered; but the next vividly- 
recurring sensation is that which I experienced when, looking in the 
direction to which she suddenly pointed, I beheld, clinging to the 
topes whence I had so lately dragged her, the odious form and face of 
Julius Varne. She shrank down into the little nest I had contrived 
with my pea-jacket to form in a corner of the plateau of the maintop. 
‘Let the brute perish !’ I remember saying; ‘I'll not put out 
afinger for him!’ And as I spoke I glared down at the miserable 
half-drowned wretch, and my resolution faltered; for never, under 
heaven, had Iseen such a look of terror as had got into his hitherto 
expressionless face. Abject, pitiable, hideous, with his waning 
strength he kept making mute appeals for help. 
‘This was no time to hesitate,’ she truly said. Whatever the 
man might be, or however hateful his presence, I slid down the 
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ropes once more; but I hardly think I could have gone but for he 
good angel-like promptings. 

I took in the situation. Was I to be the active means of bring. 
ing her persecutor into close proximity with her at such a pass ag 
this? What devilish fate had drifted him, of all that perishing 
ship’s company, to our one frail hold? But for me, he would haye 
surely died. He had scarce an ounce of life left in him as I dragged 
him into such security as was possible, keeping him at the same 
time as far off as our strange conditions allowed. He would burst 
out now and then with feeble words of gratitude, mingled with 
terrified cries, as if his wits were half gone. He implored forgive. 
ness; he groaned and shrieked with terror as the full force of ou 
desperate situation impressed itself upon him; and yet withal, he 
never took his baleful eyes from off that helpless girl, exhausted 
and pitiful as she was. 

T cannot dwell upon these painful dreadful moments ; they were 
prolonged—O, how can I tell it ?-—interminably it seemed, with no 
chance of rescue. 

A dreary waiting! Limbs, body, senses, all benumbed! Our 
drenched clothes were frozen stiff. Falling snow still, and soon a 
falling tide, and with it the wind. Gray and white unbroken every- 
where! Presently portions of the wrenched and gaping hull begin to 
peep up from the ebbing tide; anon, a great part of it lies acces- 
sible. I would go down, in the hope of finding something to keep 
life going with us yet a little longer, but that I fear to leave this 
man alone with her, so mysterious in this dread extremity are the 
looks he bends on her. I order him to go and search for food—he 
refuses. Hours pass; the tide is again rising, and the short and 
feeble daylight is even beginning to wane ; we, apparently now the 
only survivors, have been preserved, but to perish in prolonged agony. 
The poor girl has still strength left to murmur a prayer; she bids 
us follow her words; she speaks in English for my benefit; 1 
reverently obey, but this seems only to give the finishing stroke to 
the frantic terror which:the man Varne from time to time displays, and 
he now talks volubly, in a loud maddening voice. I fancy his mind 1s 
leaving him. He seems to read my thought, for he says suddenly : 

‘No, you are mistaken; I never was more sane. ‘The dread 
of death without her near me keeps all my senses clear. I, who until 
this hour scorned death, had no fear of it, was going to court 1t, am 
now possessed by a frantic desire to live. I, who have hitherto 
remained without belief, without hope, without love, have held that 
this life was the be-all and end-all, now shrink with a horror that 
appals me from the bare thought of annihilation. Yes, and yonder 
is the being who has brought this about. Yes, until I first saw her, 
some thirty hours ago, and learned by that which I heard, regarding 
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her mission, of what devotion and self-sacrifice humanity is capable, 
[had never uttered a prayer, never known a thought, a care, or 
fection, much less a love, for any human being. I was a stranger 
y all, every emotion of the kind. I despised men for professing to 
wel them; I called them liars and hypocrites for making a show 
if tenderness and care for any but themselves. What wonder? I 
say, 1 had never known the feeling, nor had any of it ever been 
pestowed on me by others. I don’t know who I am, but what I am 
[ made myself, alone and single-handed, and through no help or 
even kindness from any living soul. Thrown from the first upon 
myself, self has been the only god I ever recognised or worshipped. 
But within the past year there has come upon me such a sense of 
utter despair, that the whole savour of life was destroyed. It was 
quite unaccountable, quite unexpected ; I was well and prosperous ; 
there was no reason for it, but the blight came, crushing, over- 
vhelming me, and I cared not how soon I might reach the annihila- 
tin I looked for in death. Nay, as I have said, I longed for it, and 
this voyage was undertaken that I might attain it—that I might 
attain it, mark you, in a way that promised to gratify the last desire 
Tever thought to have on earth; for with the despair of which I 
spoke, there arose within me a deep and dreadful hatred of my kind; 
where there had hitherto been selfish indifference to them, there 
was now savage active abhorrence. I longed for a means to wreak 
wholesale revenge upon society. Say that it was melancholia—a 
fiendish monomania, it may have been, but I could reason on it, ay, 
and with perfect sanity too. I planned, I sought, I strove to think 
ofa means by which I could, as it were, annihilate a ‘multitude by 
one fell blow; and I repeat to you here, at this awful pass to which 
we have come, that I entered on this voyage because chance gave 
me in making it an opportunity of carrying out my sole absorbing 
wish, And it would have been done, it would have been carried 
out, but for her. But for her, the whole of the ship’s company 
would have been hurled to perdition hours before the storm broke !’ 
_ The frantic energy and yet perfect coherence and steadiness 
with which this strange man poured out his narrative, confession— 
cal it what you will—was very startling, and could not fail to hold 
‘he's attention breathless, despite the terrifying circumstances under 
Which it was uttered. 
es: he went on, the poor shivering girl even seemed to have 
interest aroused, and, in the intervals of the drowsiness which 
recat beginning to settle fatally down upon us, listened atten- 
laa, _— shunning his glance and perceptibly quivering with 
ag a at every reference made to herself. Varne went 
a ut with the first sight of her, even as I came on board, I 
ouched, as it might have been by a magician’s wand, and on 
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the instant was transformed to another being. Magic? there may 
or may not be such a thing, but her presence was magic to we! 
I can scarce recount my sensations; but I felt instantaneously 
it seemed, the whole dreadful weight of depression, and the 
savage exultant feelings which for months had possessed and bore 
me down, lifted. They were gone, I say, in a moment when | 
beheld her. New life came circling through my veins—a feeling, g 
sense of what I recognised as love and hope, sprang up within me: 
I desired to live for her sake ; life, I felt with her, would be worth 
having; would be a thing to covet at all risks. Surprised, sub. 
dued, a stranger to every thought now crowding fresh and ney 
through my brain, I was scarcely accountable, perhaps, for my 
actions towards her. The one overwhelming desire was to be 
near her, with her, to keep my eyes riveted on her perpetually, 
for, out of her presence, relapse to my old state seemed possible, 
probable. Sensations of its return came upon me. She was the 
talisman which beat back and banished the gloomy hideous devilries 
which had encompassed me so long. Here, at this present, in 
this dreadful extremity, her influence is the same. I know that ifwe 
had to die, which looks inevitable, and I can but be near her, under 
her influence still, with her face as the last thing to look on, with her 
hand as the last thing to touch, my soul is saved. As she redeems 
me now, living in the flesh, so will she preserve my soul in death, 
for through her, and her only, have I come to know I have a soul.’ 
Wild as the man’s words and manner were, madman as he 
seemed by his talk, I somehow never doubted his sincerity after 
the first few minutes; and, extravagant and extraordinary as seemed 
the transformation he described in himself, it never struck me as very 
wonderful that such a pure and beautiful being as she in question 
was should have an influence so potent, so angelic. My resentment 
softened towards Varne, and I fancy her disgust at him lessened. 
But the extremity of our situation, which I have not perhaps 
insisted upon in detail sufficiently to convey the full force of it, s0 
anxious have I been to make this strange man’s meaning clear, 
now, however, cut short all farther coherent talk. Wind, snow, 
darkness, exhaustion, under a terrific access of heavy sea with a 
rising tide, obliged us to use all our remaining strength in holding 
on. We knelt and crouched, we three, so mysteriously brought 
together, and followed in broken accents the words of prayer which, 
with a perceptibly failing voice, she continued to utter. The end 
was near, we all knewnow. From greater strength I thought, perhaps; 
I might last the longest ; yet even I began to stiffen with the ireezilg 
cold, and only by the greatest effort kept myself and them awake. 
‘It is coming,’ we said, ‘God have mercy upon us!’ 
Suddenly, as if by a superhuman effort, Varne again begal “ 
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geak rapidly, but now with a certain incoherence in his words, which, 
though uttered close against my ear, rose little above a whisper. 

‘Before I die,’ he gasped, ‘I must tell you; the deed I con- 
templated—why I was on board this ship—yes, you shall know it, 
or ny spirit will be too weighed down to take its flight with hers, 
s pure, SO good. ‘There is a fiend, a man, a trader, a merchant, 
sho had interests in this ship, insurance interests in some way, I 
know not how—interests to be served best by its entire destruction 
at sea; L knew him, and by degrees I came to know, no matter 
how, his wishes. I undertook to fulfil them, but kept secret from 
him the means that occurred to me. An idea struck me; I saw 
my way to my great end—destruction of my kind. Chemical 
knowledge I had that would serve me. I brought together a com- | 
bination of infernal agents, which, taking no more room than my 
hand-valise would give, I could bring on board unsuspected ; and 
which, when well clear of the land, I could explode; then at one 
blow I should gratify the hideous propensity possessing me, and 
find myself that annihilation which I coveted. Now that you know 
this, my soul is clear; I have told you what would have befallen, 
but for that angel presence. Had she not been with us, had she 
not miraculously transformed my nature and mercifully influenced 
me, as I have said, a few hours after we had left the port, one 
touch from my hand on that valise would have blown the ship and 
all it held intoa myriad atoms. Her presence only stayed my hand, 
and though we are lost it is by no act of mine, and she has saved 
my soul in eternity.’ 

Gradually fainter grew his words, and with the last of them he 
lapsed into unconsciousness, and fell prone across the crouching 
form of the girl. 


At this moment a flash of light dazzled me for an instant, pre- 
sently another, and I saw rockets going up through the black 
obscurity. Hope revived ; some strength came with it; I grasped 
Varne’s arm and shook him violently.. It roused him; he had not 
seen the hope I had, but she was conscious of it too, I knew, by a 
pressure she gave me with the arm I held her by. | 

‘His name?’ I cried aloud in Varne’s ear, ‘give me that 
merchant’s name; as you hope to be saved, speak it !” 

He seemed to understand. I repeated the question; he made 
an effort, and uttered very slowly and faintly a name that both she 
and I distinctly heard. He clung for a moment closer to me, and 
“i stretching his hand as if striving to touch hers. I put her icy 
rs in his palm—I doubt he could not feel them—but he had 
ves of her, and, maybe, the magic, or shall I call it the divine 
bell, by which she held him was, in all its beneficent influence, 
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thus completed. Let us hope so; for, at that precise moment, he 
breathed his last. 

More rockets and blue lights ; the wreck had been discovereg 
A steam-tug and lifeboat were hovering round us, and though stijj 
with many a risk and hair-breadth chance for life, the rescue came, 
By morning we were in friendly port, she and I; but not, ag we 
had thought, the sole survivors. Several boat loads had got safe 
to land, lying though it did some twenty miles off. 

There is no need to dwell upon our sufferings. Our calamity jg, 
unhappily, common enough to have familiarised the world with 
what they were. The loss of life was sad, though not so great as 
might have been, and from day to day many of the bodies of those 
who had gone to their account were found and brought ashore, 
among them the body of Julius Varne, picked off the mast after we 
were saved. LEut where was the dread valise with that strange 
conspicuous name upon it? If the man’s words were true, and he 
was not after all a raving lunatic, as now in calmer moments she 
and I had almost begun to think him, that was a flotsam and jet- 
sam not to be recklessly handled. Later on I saw it, lying all 
besmirched at the Custom House, amongst other salvage from the 
wreck. I shuddered in spite of myself. Ought I, having heard 
what I heard, to allow any one to incur the risk of opening it and 
examining its contents? Yes, there was one person, the only one 
justly to be entrusted with such an office; and this person, by the 
grim irony of fate, was claiming it as I came up. 

In this, the narration of a single episode in a great maritime 
tragedy, there is no occasion to particularise by name, with one or 
two exceptions, people or localities. It suffices, therefore, if I say 
in conclusion that we were wrecked on the coast of the country 
whence we had started, and that forty miles of railroad only lay 
between the large seaport town from which the vessel had sailed 
and the little harbour where we had found refuge. 

Thus the news, rapidly travelling, brought to this same little 
harbour hosts of anxious friends and relatives of those who had set 
sail so lately full of life and hope in the gallant ship. It was one 
of these inquirers who was laying claim to the valise of Julius 
Varne at the moment I chanced to see it. He appeared to be wel 
known to the officials, who treated him with great respect. 

‘If you give us your word, sir, that Mr. Varne was a friend of 
yours,’ said one of them, ‘ you can take the valise now, and we will 
consign to you any more effects that we can identify as his.’ 

‘I give you my word, and that is usually considered as good as 
my bond,’ was the answer, delivered in a somewhat sententious 
manner. ‘ Yes, I mayas well take it now,’ and the stranger took 
possession of the object in question. 
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[ shrank back involuntarily as he passed me. ‘ Who was that 
ventleman ?’ I inquired of the official. 
- «That? O, that’s one of our greatest ship-owners, the richest 
nan anywhere hereabouts. His name? O, his name is Merghem.’ 
The name Varne had uttered with his dying breath. 


Four months pass; Iam at the antipodes, and by my side a 
certain person who has been good enough to prefer that situation to 
the one she had in view when she started for this side of the world. 

The first mail from Europe that had followed us has arrived, 
bringing letters and newspapers. In one of the latter I find the 
following, and draw my wife’s attention to it: 

‘A frightful catastrophe has occurred to the firm of Merghem 
Brothers, the great ship-owners, by which the head of the house 
has lost his life. It appears that the night before last, just about 
the time for closing, Mr. Merghem returned home from a visit he 
had been paying to the scene of the late great ship disaster on 
our coast. He entered his private room at the office, carrying a 
small hand-bag or valise, which it is understood he had brought 
from the wreck. He rang his bell soon after, telling his chief 
clerk that he had some affairs to attend to which would keep him 
late, that everything was to be shut up, and no one need wait. 
About an hour after this, when fortunately the quays and streets in 
the neighbourhood were, like the offices, deserted, there occurred a 
tertific explosion, which shook the earth to its foundations, and 
was heard for miles around. The whole of Merghem Brothers’ 
premises were almost levelled to the ground, but, fortunately, from 
their isolated position on the quay, little damage was done to the 
neighbouring warehouses and offices, and, as far as we know at 
present, only one life was sacrificed, that of Mr. Merghem himself. 
His body, fearfully mutilated, has been recovered from the ruins, but 
so complete has the destruction been that no clue can be obtained 
as to the cause of the disaster.’ 

Perhaps I could have supplied that clue; but would anybody 
have believed me? Would anybody have believed my story of 
Julius Varne and his confession on the wreck? So perhaps it 
Sas well that I am out of the way and have never told it till now ; 
but We two, of all the world, see in the catastrophe nothing but 
retributive justice. 

She, sitting by my side as I write, creeps the closer as this news 
revives very vividly in both our minds the direful circumstances 
— which we had been made the possessors of a secret which 
could have thrown any light on the destruction of the chief of 

¢ house of Merghem Brothers. 














































































THE PERILS OF PROMOTION. 
By P. D. Eyre. 


THERE is a quaint story, brought home by travellers in the back. 
woods of the New World, long before exploration became a scieng 
and the explorer a social celebrity, of apes, which, though possessed 
of speech, remain wilfully tongue-tied, lest they should be caught 
and made to work. The fact may be left to the sympathetic inyes. 
tigation of the anthropologist; the moral has an Old-World flavow, 
Pertinacity in hiding one’s light under a bushel can scarcely be con. 
sidered a glaring vice in our contemporary life. If scientific pro. 
gress is the keynote to the popular philosophy, personal and social 
advance is the all-absorbing end and aim in modern society, where, 
like ill-mannered folk in the hunting-field, men and women are all 
engaged in ‘fighting for the gaps.’ ‘ All claret would be port,’ is 
the law of would-be fashionable life, enunciated by the great stu- 
dent of snobocracies ancient and modern; and he draws a picture, 
with characteristically critical vigour, of society as it was in his 
time, which seems an apocalyptic foreshadowing of the unscrupv- 
lous pressure upward and onward which attracts the energies of our 
latter life, while all are ready with unsceptical trustfulness to en- 
brace the gospel of getting on as a soul-saving creed and a useful 
law of conduct. No one stops to consider how far promotion in- 
volves an untested sense of responsibility, and in what degree the 
pushing aspirant is fitted to shine in a higher sphere. The old 
moralists used to teach, not without a strange pertinacity, the im- 
portance of the fact that each thing had its special function; and, 
as a corollary, that perfection was the fulfilment of that function. 
But to-day misgivings as to one’s capacity are judged a fatal weak- 
ness, though the power to ‘rise to a position,’ in the set phrase, 
is a rare gift, and a great one because rare. This latter process, 
which, on analysis, seems to testify to a capacity for expanding 
with expanding relations, frequently causes results which would be 
ludicrous if they were not oftener lamentable. To borrow soldiers 
slang, the ‘step’ requires a readjustment of social and professional 
conditions which is fatal to many who make praiseworthy subordl- 
nates. The poet, when he has left behind the ambitious mediocl- 
ties whom Mr. Swinburne has summarised as ‘the boys and girls 
who paddle in rhyme and dabble in sentiment,’ begins to moralise 
about his art as though a third edition were a kind of mysterious 
accolade, conferring, as it were, literary knighthood, and working 
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ome strange change in his mental organisation. The ‘ shallow’ 
outsider 1s warned not to ‘vex’ the singer's mind. In some cases 
a knack of musical verse, though embodying meaningless rubbish, 
ems to justify the minstrel in setting up as an impassioned critic 
{faded paintings, or to embark on the perilous seas of political 
jenunciation and rodomontade. Closely allied to this is that mis- 
taken zeal which impels the author of a successful work into the 
venturing of a treacherous sequel, endangering thereby the good he 
has, to fly to doubtless successes which he knows not of. Probably 
the first effort, as giving the truthful representation of personal 
experience, has reached high-water mark; and the degenerate 
sequel endangers the credit of an earlier success. In many cases 
the greatness which is to prove so mischievous is thrust upon a 
man: the business of the successful junior falls off when he ‘takes 
jlk;’ the skilful leader makes but a sorry judge; the witticisms 
that kept the bar-mess and pleaders’ room in a constant ripple of 
laughter and chaff fall flat when coming from the bench; and the 
one-sided view of evidence, which is professionally the second nature 
of the advocate, is fatal to hopes of reputation as a strong judge. 
Similarly the fires of the brilliant debater in the House of Com- 
mons must die down into the fitful gleam of a ‘ burnt-out volcano’ in 
the passionless ‘ full-faced’ audience of the Upper House. The 
‘creatures of the established fact,’ as the Peerage has been called, 
supply an unsympathetic medium for epigrammatic energies; and 
an appeal to reason or a strong peroration receives but a chilling 
reception from an audience to the majority of whom prejudice stands 
in the place of an intelligence. The ex-occupants of the woolsack 
may be in style distasteful in a sphere where, as in the Poet Lau- 
reate’s Hleanore, there is ‘nothing single, nothing sudden ;’ where 
‘motions flow to one another in a sweep of richest pauses.’ The 
attitude, the gesture, the forms of thought, the habit of feeling, 
perhaps the knowing look of professional self-assertion, convey 
disagreeable associations to the Areopagitic assembly. You may 
drive out Nature with a pitchfork; yet, in the shape of a profes- 
sional bias, she will ever return. 

But a further danger awaits the seeker after political fame: the 
fierce light of public opinion either warms or burns; the weak places 
in man’s armour are sorely tested; the skeleton in the cupboard 
Is ruthlessly dragged forth ; the forgotten blunder, when half lived 
down, rises again to haunt him ; Black Care clings tenaciously behind 
the saddle when every prospect should please; the damning accusa- 
Hon of inconsistency handicaps the minister when the goal of success 
Hem all but reached ; the lapse of time has obliterated the palliating 
.naneen ; the excuse and apology read now as merely an ex post 
Jacto glozing over of the faux pas. The fatal fact that the man 
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has changed sides, or that his moral character bears a stain, alone, 
stands out in its bald ugliness. Perhaps, under the cruel preggyr, 
of circumstances, he has publicly misstated the truth ; perhaps hig 
college associates remember some questionable dealings, or some 
dubious fiasco in times of youthful wildness. In obscurity the luck. 
less victim would have buried his past. But public opinion, by the 
mouth or pen of some close-searching Junius, disinters the cop. 
promising record, and tortures the victim with the thought that afte 
all success is not for him. Or the question is asked and pitilesgly 
reiterated, Who is he? And the disreputable associations of ay 
origin even more than questionable serve to bar the advance of the 
ambitious politician, just when the gate of the political paradise is 
after untiring effort, attained. 

We may shift the scene to other careers than that of polities, 
and still find success is, not seldom, fatal. The popular ‘ sub’ be. 
comes, under the influence of promotion, a narrow and irrational 
martinet, the terror of the mess-room and the tyrant of parade. 
Favouritism combines with prejudice to form the single characteristic 
which governs his relations with his subordinates. The weak points 
in his habits become abnormally developed. The smart soldier 
degenerates into a slipshod shuffler, egotistical only in jealousy as to 
his full due of respect, willing to shift duties and responsibilities on 
to the shoulders of any one foolish or subservient enough to take 
them. In an incredibly short time the popular regiment becomes 
a by-word in the service, the smarter oflicers exchange, and their 
place is filled with nowveaur riches attracted by the reputation of 
the corps, and acceptable to the colonel from their incapacity and 
disinclination for drawing comparisons between the past and present 
discipline and tone. In many instances, you may say of the com- 
manding officer what Tacitus says of Galba: Omniwm consenst, 
capax imperii,—nisi imperdssct. It must be that the principle of 
promotion by seniority, recognising as it does the sacred rights of 
mediocrity, will bring second-rate men to the front. The respon- 
sible commander, conscious of his potential incapacity, may well 
pray against that critical moment in active service when the wavel- 
ing line of red begins to watch for a symptom of hesitation in the 
leader. On the other hand, the consequential aide-de-camp, by 
over-emphasising his orders, may bring about a blunder, destined 
to be deeply branded in the military annals through all time. 

There is much, again, that is ludicrous in the effects wrought 
the parvenw by social promotion. On attaining brevet rank ™ 
society, he too, blind to the palpable absurdities of his new réle, 
assumes the virtues of fashion, whether he have them or not. AS 
every strolling player thinks he has plucked out the heart of Hamlets 
mystery, so, by a still more fatuous misjudgment, all think they ¢” 
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set successfully the difficult part of fashionable host and self-possessed 
patron. But even though the objective point of the campaign be 
reached—a card for a state concert, or the feasting of some royal 
ion—the result is a pathetic failure. The veneer of social success 
only emphasises this failure the more when the respectable Gazebee 
weds the daughter of a De Courcy. ‘ What the husband is the wife 
‘;—not; and the struggle for social preéminence only brings the 
poor consolation, even if not the rose oneself, it is yet sweet to live 
not so very far removed from it. The vistas of fashionable ambitions 
leading through the tempting prospects of titled acquaintances and 
biographical memoranda in society journals fade away into the dull 
surounding of social mediocrity ; and perhaps the parvenu’s life is 
further embittered by the thought, ever pressed home, that others, 
who started in the race more heavily weighted than he, possess the 
secret of success which he has never gained. If, however, a partial 
advance be won, on the principle ex pede Herculem, he betrays by a 
prejudice, 2 mannerism, a blunder, an aspirate, his origin and his 
history; and in a moment, by his own unaided efforts, rases to the 
ground the toilsome reputation built up with infinite pains. There 
exists a type, mutatis mutandis, closely related to the gilded parvenu, 
in the don, who ‘ occurs’ as a rare specimen in some of the higher 
strata of society. This man, to take up the slang of the greenroom, 
‘doubles’ the part of pedagogue and parasite ; or, looking at him in 
a slightly different light, of tutorial pedant and fashionable prig. 
Swallowing with strange facility the fervid Radicalism he has 
preached at the University, he attaches himself to some under- 
graduate of a Royal or ‘ Serene’ house, or a dilettante peer-patron 
of literature or fine art: nor is the policy an unskilful one. The 
Roman noble knew the market value of culture, and maintained a 
philosophical hanger-on as a kind of literary jester or moralist : the 
entourage of his palace was incomplete without this essential feature ; 
and though the morality of the literary shadow failed to reflect his 
Stoical teaching, was apt to be treacherous, even as his jests were 
fitful and commonplace, yet the patron gained some credit for intel- 
ligence he did not possess from the reflected reputation of this kind 
of pagan resident chaplain. The relations existing between the two 
have their analogue in modern life. 

The parish priest, accustomed to ‘sowing hedgerow texts and 
passing on,’ is transfigured by contact with cathedral privileges into 
“ political critic and impetuous partisan. The exposition of a 
ge morality disappears, and the eloquent discussion of the 
re of the hour takes its place in his pulpit oratory. Or the 
we ae of his profession is jeopardised by the heat of the hustings, 

out some risk of popular misconception as to the personal 


ae of the too didactic rhetorician. If further preferment be 
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the more or less far-off reward of the political pulpiteer, he is boyyg 
to the chariot of the statesman who has brought him forward; and 
his episcopal vote reflects that political bias which is partly the cause, 
in a greater degree the effect, of the secular partisanship in whic 
his zeal or other motives have entangled him. [If the highest prizes 
are won, he cools down into an impartial theologian ; the party to 
which he owes his success look upon him as a Laodicean and q 
renegade. It may be his prejudices have taken a controversially 
ambitious form, in which case the special peril to which his pro- 
motion renders him liable lies in the direction of a one-sided rule ip 
his diocese. He becomes, in the cant phrase, ‘ a party man,’ setting 
up one and putting down another with special regard to the degree 
in which they reflect his own High, Low, or Broad partialities, as 
the case may be. Upon him, too, streams a fierce light of search. 
ing criticism. So many-sided is our Church that he cannot but find 
himself called over the coals by some party journal, watching with 
lynx-like eyes for weak points in the defence of an adverse party, or 
for the slightest symptom of apostasy in its own supporters. In 
despair, he probably resolves to efface himself, in which case he 
becomes the whipping-boy of all parties, and ‘ draws fire’ all round. 

Turning from the stormier regions of theological strife to the 
more peaceful sphere of domestic life, some quaint phases of the 
effect of brevet rank among the social campaiguers may be noticed. 
There is something revolutionary in the change wrought by the sense 
of matronly responsibility on damsels who when single have been all 
self-doubt and submission. The assumption of the ‘ stola’ of mar- 
ried life seems to superinduce a wholly new mental character, finding 
expression in prompt omniscience on all questions of household 
management, where before there was an absolute ignorance of the 
most elementary essentials of the housewife’s capacity. Your young 
bride will lay down the law upon subtle questions of etiquette and 
taste with the self-reliance of a veteran qrunde dame. She, whoa 
month ago could not distinguish the functions of a housekeeper and 
housemaid, will boldly undertake the arduous task of servant-tralt- 
ing. She is oracular in the matter of cwisine—in her father’s house 
she only saw the cook at morning-prayers; on all questions of 
furnishing she displays a dictatorial peremptoriness which would be 
Sibylline in its persuasiveness if one could but rid one’s mind of the 
prejudice that the laws of taste which she enunciates are empirical, 
were they not even purely imaginative. Still, even when cornered 
she can always find a means for escape by the unanswerable argt 
ment which consists in overwhelming you with a yolume of techtr 
calities collated in mornings spent in showrooms, or from the guide 
books of fashionable tradesmen. A hint of objection to a chairback 
or a valance in her drawing-room is summarily silenced by a2 appel 
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ty the fancy name they bear, or the passing fashion which has made 
them the rage. If she fights her way into good society she is not 
unlikely to be guilty through ignorance of some solecism of manners 
or demeanour, and is made secretly wretched by the consciousness 
of the silent condemnation passed on her by the more experienced 
sisterhood, with whom she is anxious to pass muster. 

There are, doubtless, numberless other social phenomena which 
would serve to illustrate the dangers, great or small, which threaten 
those who suffer change into something new and strange, when 
‘dressed in a little brief authority,’ or transferred to higher orbits. 
The quiet clubman becomes a consequential and fussy member of 
committee; the shy and retiring don develops new instincts and 
passions when elected to fulfil the inquisitorial duties of the proctor- 
ship; the accretion of money withers the generous friend into a 
selfish skinflint ; the lawyer, somewhat weary of the up-hill struggle, 
finds in the county-court judgeship, which influence has procured him 
as a shelf to rest on, new conditions which transform him into the 
bite noire of the solicitors who practise in his court; and though it 
is seldom that misgivings on the score of incapacity are the true 
explanation of the nolo episcopari, there is truth in the pathetic 
picture of the Prime Minister in Mr. Trollope’s novel, who is bur- 
dened and broken by the necessity for dealing with new and great 
responsibilities, large issues, wide purposes. ‘The well-nigh obsolete 
theory of public-school fagging has a philosophical value ; it is only 
by obeying that men learn to rule. The indeterminable whimsicalities 
which are the strangest features in the great tyrannies of history are 
inexplicable unless criticised in the light of the fact that the great 
rulers, who have combined with their monstrous excesses often 
strange silliness, have never been crossed. In such cases impulse 
and will become identical, and the word, metaphor apart, is law. 
Xerxes whipping the Bosphorus, Claudius bridging the Bay of Baiz, 
Amurath beheading his slaves to illustrate to Vesalius the play of 
the quivering muscles, and in later times the preposterous extrava- 
guuces of the French and English nobility, are but so many instances 
of the perils which await those who, like Helen’s babies, know not 
the ethical value of the ‘ Don’t’ philosophy. 








































A MEETING WITH VICTOR HUGO IN 1878. 
By Henry Larcurorp. 


THE dedication page of Les Travailleurs de la Mer contains the 
following : ‘ Je dédie ce livre au rocher d’hospitalite et de liberté, j 
ce coin de vieille terre normande ou vit le noble petit peuple de |, 
mer, a Vile de Guernesey, sévere et douce, mon asile actuel, mon 
tombeau probable.—V. H., Hauteville House, 1866.’ 

Twelve years after the date of this dedication, when on a visit 
in Guernsey, the present writer had the pleasure of becoming 
acquainted with the great poet and with many inhabitants of the 
island, and had the opportunity of forming unbiassed opinions upon 
the insular hospitality and liberty, which, however variously tinged 
with hues of French and English colour, possess forms of beauty 
and strength emphatically their own. The object of the present 
article is not to discuss the inhabitants of Guernsey, but it may 
be worth conjecturing if the same nature which has been so pro- 
fuse in showering bays, hills, and vegetation out of all proportion 
in beauty to the size and importance of the island has not also left 
some of her most generous influences stamped upon the characters 
of the people. Overlooking St. Peter’s Port, and near the summit of 
one of the principal hills, is situated Hauteville House, which had 
been the residence of Victor Hugo during the period between the 
coup d'état and the establishment of a Republic in France. The 
architecture of this interesting house is of the primitive type which 
seems to oppress the imagination of all small boys who, in the 
intervals of their lessons in arithmetic, beguile a vacuous leisure 
with slate and pencil edifices composed of windows with many 
panes surrounding an oblong door. From the roadside the house 
has the appearance ofa barrack or dispensary. The windows are 
without blinds and curtains, they are very numerous and very clean. 
A low wooden paling encloses a grass plot about the size of 3 
dining-room table. A little green wooden gate admits the visitor 
to a door also painted green, which is opened by a plump island 
girl wearing a long white apron and an apple-dumpling counten 
ance. Apple-dumpling is evidently accustomed to hero-worshippet, 
and when M. Hugo is not residing in the island, or when it ig not 
washing-up or market day, ‘A.D.’ becomes the Catalogue. In silence 
she leads the way to the various rooms ; never speaks except when 
addressed, is a pleasant, if perfunctory cicerone, and refers to her 
master rather with the affection of a child than the admiration % 
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enthusiasm of a domestic. Except upon the rare occasions when 
Victor Hugo pays a visit to Guernsey, strangers can easily pro- 
eure permission to go over the house, which, apart from its owner's 
celebrity, possesses an intrinsic interest as commanding the finest 
sea view to be had from that particular part of the coast. But to 
one who follows the course of events in modern France, each small 
trace of the personality of her greatest poet is perhaps more interest- 
ing than views of Channel Islands or of setting suns. The traces 
of the poet are very numerous ; some of them are reproduced with 
the conviction that, however eccentric they may seem, they are 
little likely to detract from any worthy admiration either for the 
poet or the man. Immediately upon entering the house, the ser- 
vant points out a fine collection of old china arranged upon parallel 
ledges which run the full length of the hall. Those old plates and 
dishes with arms and motto of Louis XIV. engraved upon them 
may have some reference to the time when Victor Hugo enter- 
tained political sympathies very different from those he holds at 
present. ‘They may refer to the brave songs he sang in praise of 
Love and Beauty and of Right Divine; they may be heirlooms ; 
they probably are merely elegant memorials of a period which, how- 
ever undesirable to a Republican of the present, had been the Augus- 
tine age of France under the patronage of that shallow-pated wig- 
collector whom political ignorance and literary sycophancy had 
combined in dubbing ‘ Le Grand Monarque.’ Leaving the ancient 
china and the hall, our domestic friend leads the way into the 
dining-room, where the first thing that strikes the observer is the 
general air of cheerlessness. There are no curtains and no carpets, 
and the ordinary chairs are of a cane-bottomed pattern. Some 
massive armchairs of oak are scattered about the different rooms ; 
three of them are arranged upon a dais at the head of the dining- 
room table, and others fixed in corners or niches; they are remark- 
able and imposing, but all extremely comfortless. Most of the 
rooms are adorned with handsome panels of old oak which the poet 
brought with him from France, and in almost every level space 
upon those panels are left marks of a blunt penknife with which 
Hugoisms have been indiscriminately carved. Upon the front of 
a family chair imbedded in the dining-room wall appear the follow- 
ing dogmatic assertions: Pulvis es: Cinis sum: Ego Hugo: 
Absentes adsunt. It would be interesting to see the above in a 
syllogistic arrangement, having the fourth remark for major or 
ilnor proposition. The patriarchal chairs upon the dais are covered 
with figure-carving instead of dicta. The central one, which is 
largest and most elaborately carved, bears in large brass-nailed 
letters the word Pater upon its back. Mater is inscribed by a 
Similar process upon the companion which stands to attention upon 
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the right, and upon the left hand colleague are the words Amaty, 
amat. More interesting as being more characteristic are th 
maxims or aphorisms cut upon the cornices so cluinsily that they 
invariably suggest the wet day, the small boy, and the deyjj’s 
workshop. Prominently appears Les dicux sont aw vainqueur ag 
an antithesis to Caton reste aux vaincus. Of the different rooms, 
the one which seems to have been most carefully arranged is the 
large bedroom leading out from the library known as ‘ the Garibaldj 
Chamber,’ which had been prepared for the reception of that 
‘kindred spirit’ upon the occasion of his last visit to England, 
Circumstances hastened Garibaldi’s return to Italy ; he was unable 
to carry out the long-promised visit to his friend, but the room pre. 
pared for him has remained untenanted and undisturbed. 

Directly above the pillow at the head of the bedstead, on a small 
white pedestal, is placed a delicately carved Death’s head, about 
the size of a billiard-ball, with the words cut on a tablet underneath, 
Nox: Mors: Lux. Upon the panels of this room also are some strange 
devices carved evidently by the usual artist with quite the usual 
clumsiness. Remembering the ruthless battle-cry of the Roman 
legions, it is no idle boast when the ambulance wagon follows 
directly in the track of the gun-carriage that there may be deep 
significance in Victor Hugo’s bold inversion, V@ Nemini: Gloria 
Victis. The following seems to have peculiar reference to Gan- 
baldi: ‘ L’esprit souffle ou il veut: l’honneur va ou il doit.’ In 
the library there are other traces of the poet than his aphorisms, 
not the least interesting being the triune inkstand which tells of 
the lifelong friendship between George Sand, Alexandre Dumas, 
and Victor Hugo. The library, however, is not the scene of Victor 
Hugo’s labours. On the topmost landing is the real home of the 
poet. A flat-roofed square glass structure which he has added on 
to the original roof has been formed into two rooms. One of these 
is his bedroom, the other stocked with books, thrown about in fine 
disorder, is used as a study when real work has to be done. On 
the thin partition which separates the apartments hangs one small 
picture in a frame worth sixpence. It contains the portrait and 
autograph of a large-faced, round-headed man, with woolly hair and 
very loose necktie, and represents the parent of Dumas ils, the 
creator of ‘ Milady,’ of Porthos, Athos, and of the saintly Aramis. 
The entire front of both rooms is of glass, and a provision has beet 
made for the admission of every sunbeam in the neighbourhood. 
Victor Hugo, during the years of his exile, caught each morllg 
from his couch, opposite the window, the earliest streaks of daw. 
He rose usually at three o’clock a.m. in the summer and worked 
until seven, when he had coffee; he then worked on until déjeune? at 
one. He generally strolled about the island in the afternoon, dined 
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it six, and at nine o’clock retired to read or to rest in his sanctuary 
year the sky. His couch raised only about six inches from the 
mound was covered with faded brown velvet. Beside the couch 
reposed an elderly broken-backed chair which supported some 
columes of the Moniteur: those volumes in turn formed the basis 
or a tin candlestick, which performed indirectly the gratifying duty 
of enabling the author of Les Misérables to read himself to sleep. 
Perhaps it was an audacious and a boyish fancy, but whilst medita- 
ting upon the few favoured inches of tin which held the candle for a 
poet, the mind of a spectator reverted to a twin candlestick of very 
similar material, which in other years and in another attic had 
thrown a dim light upon White and Tudor’s Leading Cases. The 
only desk in the adjoining study was a two-foot square piece of 
deal painted black, and attached to the white window-frame with 
hinges, so that it lay quite flat when not required. This is the 
structure at which the Toilers of the Sea was written, and the 
strong colours of that work may in some manner have been influ- 
enced by the atmosphere in which it was composed. A fierce light 
beat in mercilessly through the glass frontage and met in its course 
no objects, save those of darkest or of brightest colour. Victor 
Hugo seems to want light, as much as Matthew Arnold or Goethe, 
and to demand more heat than either. The temperature of his 
workroom reminds one of the huge fires which, with the single in- 
termission of one day, he is reported to have kept up for six months, 
whilst engaged at the composition of Notre Dame de Paris. A 
well-known journalist has aptly described Les Trravailleurs de la 
Mer as ‘a picturesque idyl in which a meagre story is drowned in 
a phosphoric seu of fancies.’ Victor Hugo’s workroom supplied most 
of the conditions requisite for creating ‘seas of fancy.’ The room 
in which Gilliat was cradled, where he defeated the monster and 
balked the elements; whence he saw his bride-elect sail past, 
carried off by the superior whiteness of a missionary’s hands ; 
the room in which Miss Lethierry grew ‘et avait deux amours, 
Durande et Déruchette,’ was from natural circumstances a suitable 
abode for the mind devoted to fantastic analysis of Nature’s extra- 
Vagance in atmospheric and marine phenomena. Fierce light, fierce 
heat, and extraordinary expanse of sea view, all seem to have 
exaggerated the proportions of this romance. From thunderbolts 
to shrimps, passing through the gradations of wicked steamboat 
sailors and dissenting preachers, everything is on the largest pos- 
sible scale. This hot-and light-house, in which Fancy’s wings had 
never known a clipping, commands a view of all the Channel Islands 
i the northern coast of France. J ersey, Guernsey, Alderney, Sark, 

“m, and Jethou, seem like stepping-stones thrown out from Nor- 
mandy when the world was young. France declares that geography, 
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geology, history, race, laws, language, and religion, point to her ag 
legal guardian of the islands of La Manche. England acknoy. 
ledges everything, but maintains her right of possession by means of 
the good old rule, the simple plan; an argument of which the prin- 
cipal terms are to be found in Woolwich Arsenal. Whatever may 
have been the origin of the Channel Islands, and whoever at present 
may be their legitimate keeper, there now they lie in all their grace. 
ful self-sufficient beauty, clothed not in ‘ Eden’s purple,’ but in the 
fair light emerald of the Hesperides, clear and ever fresh in the 
poet’s eye, free as England, majestic and unalterable as Europe, 
We are glad that they were ever invented, if for no other reason 
than that they have enabled prejudiced English-speaking monopo- 
lisers of virtue to bring under their microscope the social and domestic 
habits of one who is probably the very greatest European genius, 
The social and domestic aspects of Victor Hugo’s character are not 
the least interesting features of a career so largely associated with 
the widespread and most turbulent movements of our time. Of 
this home life, his residence at Guernsey was a prolonged and grati- 
fying manifestation. Possessing no sympathy with the aristocratic 
inhabitants who invariably belong in social development to the head 
class of Mrs. Grundy’s English establishment, and in politics to the 
most elementary training-school for Tories, his relations with the 
islanders were those of a distinguished stranger and sojourner who 
preferred to live alone. Isolated in one sense, his daily walk led 
him frequently among the peasants in the country districts, and 
innumerable stories are related of an elderly gentleman with white 
hair and benevolent face, who, wandering about the country, con- 
versed with young and old about the management of those little 
peasant-properties which have made the land system of Guernsey 
such an important consideration in the proposed readjustment of 
English land tenures. 

Learned critics have recently been at work with his Alex- 
andrines, his Romanticism, and his studied violation of the principle 
that highest poetry is the reflection of good society expressed in 
polished language; they have decreed that he is egoistic, vail, 
wildly extravagant, wanting in antiquarian knowledge, and as a poet 
distinctly inferior to the great French classic dramatists. This 
may or may not be so, but whatever his position as a dramatist 
may be, in all that pertains to human sympathy and living interest 
in questions which have for their object the mitigation of human 
misery, Victor Hugo stands well abreast of his age. 

It is not a little edifying to find a great genius who is also8 
great man, and, under the ravages of modern culture, when mal: 
hood is being improved into epicenity, it is noteworthy that Victor 
Hugo takes as deep an interest in facts connected with the land as 
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sib fancies relating to the sea. A distinguished and appreciative 
etic bas written: ‘As long as there exist babyhood and old age, 
atherhood and motherhood, toil by day and sleep by night, so long 
s there are lovers in the woods and labourers in the fields, and 
nowners by the side of graves, so long will Victor Hugo hold men 
md women dear.’ It is because he possesses this vital as dis- 
tinguished from mere artistic or «esthetic interest in the broad per- 
nanent relations of human life, that it may not be incongruous to 
woect the author of La Légende des Siecles with a system of land 
tenure which generates fewer paupers than any yet discovered, and 
which enables the owner of six acres of ordinary land to participate 
inmany of the real privileges of life. But of all Victor Hugo’s 
cial characteristics, the most’ interesting perhaps is his attach- 
ment to children. One evening in the poet’s drawing-room, when 
the present writer was engaged in conversation with Victor Hugo 
and the grown-up members of his family, some children came sud- 
lenly bounding into the room in full pursuit of a cat. After formal 
introductions the chase was resumed, and three little girls, with a 
fine strapping boy of fourteen dressed in Highland costume, rushed 
full tilt round the chairs, under the table, and between the legs of 
abig Frenchman, who seemed to take it quite naturally that his 
six-feet-four of Republican hnman nature should become a pillar in 
the playground of juvenile anarchists. When from some unexpected 
quarter the cat had received his quietus, the children brought chairs 
to the table ; kneeling upon them, as their heads dropped leisurely 
upon hands firmly planted on the table, they tried to take part in 
the discussion. The scene was one to be remembered. That 
magnificent eye, which for more than seventy years has been peering 
into the mysteries of the Infinite and the tragic gloom of human 
life, was now in the intervals of conversation fixed with all the 
amplitude of love and tenderness upon children’s children. When 
Victor Hugo spoke, as he walked leisurely about the room or 
stopped abruptly near the table, it was difficult to realise that this 
placid talker, with hands now buried in his breeches pockets, had 
been the idol and the eikonoklast of courts, and except for the 
narvellously piercing look as he bowed his head to speak or to 
listen, the general air of simplicity and earnestness indicated a 
‘omfortable farmer rather than the illustrious rebel. The children 
became tired of kneeling and of futile listening; a revolutionary 
‘pint was abroad in their hearts which, much to the detriment of 
their elder’s conversation, urged them to alter the positions of such 
pits and sofas as were not fixtures. One of the visitors placed 
- Principal barricader on his knee, but hereditary instinct revolted 
such abuse of physical force, and she rushed off with all her 
'pertluous energy to the coat-tails of her grandfather. She did 
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well, as there had been written by the man in coat-tails fo her 


hat 
benefit, and for the benefit of all such elementary rebels, the fy. is 
lowing addition to a Scientific Basis of Ethics: fy 
‘ Jeanne était au pain sec dans le cabinet noir, m0) 
Pour un crime quelconque ; et, manquant au devoir, al 
J’allais voir la proscrite en pleine forfaiture, ss 
It lui glissai dans l’ombre un pot de confiture, ant 
Contraire aux lois. Tous ceux sur qui, dans ma cité, stl 
Repose le salut de la société, of 

S’indignérent, et Jeanne a dit, d’une voix douce: 
‘* Je ne toucherai plus mon nez avec mon pouce ; Be 
Je ne me ferai plus griffer par le minet.” tat 
Mais on s'est récrié: ‘* Cette enfant vous connait ; of 
Elle sait & quel point vous étes faible et liche. ir 
Elle vous voit toujours rire quand on se fiche. ‘ 
Pas de gouvernement possible. A chaque instant th 
L’ordre est troublé par vous; le pouvoir se detend ; | th 
Plus de régle. L’enfant n’a plus rien qui l’arréte. ha 

Vous démolissez tout.’’ Et j’ai baissé la téte, 

Et j'ai dit: “‘ Je n’ai rien A répondre a cela; ne 
J’ai tort. Oui, c’est avec ces indulgences-la a 
Qu’on me mette au pain sec.’”’ ‘* Vous le méritez, certe ; \) 
On vous y mettra.”’ Jeanne alors, dans son coin noir, ; 
M’a dit tout bas, levant ses yeux, si beaux 4 voir, 01 
Pleins de l’autorité des douces créatures, 01 
‘* Eh, bien, moi, je tirai porter des confitures.”’ ’ h 
‘You ladies are wrong always to take sides,’ said Goethe, ¢ 
‘Usually you read a book to find nutrition for the heart, to find a 
hero whom you could love. This is not the way to read; the great y 
point is, not whether this or that character pleases, but whether the d 
whole book pleases.’ 


‘We women were made so, dear father,’ said Frau von Goethe, 
affectionately leaning over the table to press his hand. 

When the whole book of Victor Hugo’s life is written, there 
shall be found nutriment for little children and peasant proprietors, 
for pale-faced women and for all brave men. 

One afternoon, in the course of a ramble through the open 
country, an old man, walking hand in hand with a little girl, sauz- 
tered leisurely along the road. Theoretically it is not a marvellous 
event to see an old man walking with a child; but as a matter of 
fact the incident is sufficiently rare. An old brain moves slowly 
ruts, when a child’s mind is drifting with the shadows. The feet 
of mortals usually move parallel with their brains; hence the difi- 
culty in discovering the small child who takes real, as distinguished 
from dutiful, pleasure in the society of the aged. It was easy 
perceive that duty had very little to do with the boundless happiness 
of this little girl. Tripping along the road, she kicked up dust and 
pebbles just as children do whose gray-haired friends compose {0 
them such volumes as L’Art d’étre Grand-pére. To one who 
watched the retreating steps of the veteran poet, his proad-leafed 
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iat pressed over his forehead, his thumb fastened in the pocket of 
his waistcoat, and his large hand gently clasping the little one, a host 
{memories came crushing on: Jean Valjean with his foot on the 
yoney of the little Savoyard just before the supreme moment of his 
«lvation ; Fantine with her two front teeth converted into blood 
al gold to feed Cosette; Monsignor Bienvenu with his candle- 
tick on the night of the arrest, or kneeling beside the death-chair 
{that mysterious hermit who had voted away the head of his king. 
Beside such pictures were others of the poet himself in various atti- 
ides: as a revolutionary, when, with Baudin, he visited the haunts 
of the hunted allies, calling for vengeance upon ‘Tom Thumb;’ as 
jrmatist, when, at the revival of Hernuni, he returned thanks to 
the assembled intellect of France, in reply to the toast proposed by 


the famous actress, who, sweeping a semicircle with wineglass in her 


band, the light that sparkled in her eyes dimming the brilliance of 
necklace and of bracelets, called for the ovation so readily accorded ; 
ud there arose a picture of the reformer who, upon the 31st of 
May 1828, delivered the oration in memory of Voltaire—that 
oration in which the great mocker received equal honour with the 
creat Martyr, when it was proclaimed aloud, not in a wilderness, 
but ina modern Eden, ‘Jesus a pleuré, Voltaire a souri; c’est de 
cette larme divine et de ce sourire humain qu’est faite la douceur de 
la civilisation actuelle.’ To such a collection of mental pictures, as 
yet all incomplete, was added the merry grandchild, as she dis- 


appeared with her companion through the little green gateway of 
Hanteville House. 


SONNETS ON COLOURS. 


WHITE. 


A BLINDING glare, a dazzling light, a maze ; 

A tangled brightness flashing in mine eyes 

Of rapid lightnings rending summer skies ; 
Or yet again, triumphant strains of praise ; 
Or memories sweet of happy bridal days, 

Where little kisses crowd ’midst lovers’ sighs 

To blot them out, as one who vainly tries 
To lose the shadow o’er life’s primrose ways. 
Or, sad at best, the pale dress of the dead, 

The poor dim shrine that held a vanished love ; 

Or tiny infants’ christening pureness fair ; 

Or lost void words, that once were lowly said— 

The angel-wings that guard a wanderer’s prayer, 
A glimpse into the higher life above. 











A CHILD’S BIOGRAPHY. 


By Havitanp BELL. 





A putt bleak level of depressing dreary monotony, yet not alto. 
gether ungladdened by fitful and too transient bursts of sunshine, 
not entirely unbroken by brief incidents of petty joy—that is the 
retrospect which meets the eye as it glances leisurely down the 
lengthening vista of the past years. The child, indeed, knew, like 
his elders, occasional intervals of positive happiness and gladness, 
But the prevailing colour worn by the period of his infancy was a 
sombre chilling gray; his reminiscences of the epoch are those of 
one of the dull, dead, soundless days of autumn. Yet it is not to 
intentional cruelty and deliberate wrong that he was subjected. 
There was no consciousness of oppression or harshness on the part 
of those who were responsible for the gloom amid which his exist- 
ence began. They in their turn had perhaps known the same dark 
overclouded time; and thus the memory of the parent became the 
experience of the child. Such things are as traditions in families. 
In some, from generation to generation, it is esteemed a part of the 
domestic religion that where the infancy of the father has been 
subjected to severely repressive influences, that of the son shall be 
confined within the same sad atmosphere. Subjection, coercion, the 
checking of all those harmless impulses whose wise indulgence 
makes childish happiness, are a law of the house. As the sire was 
not allowed to laugh too loudly, or to say too much in the presence 
of his elders, so the son is prohibited, under penalties, from the too 
public display of all those emotions of hope and fear and mirth of 
which childhood largely consists. In other cases the ancestral 
law of the house is one of infantile happiness. Here you will see 
portraits of daughters smiling at their mothers’ knees, of chubby- 
faced boys whose eyes sparkle and brim over with the quintessence 
of pure delight. It is the cachet of the race that the son shall find 
an elder brother in the father, and the daughter an elder sister in 
the mother. All our moral and all our political ideas come, we are 
told, from the development of the family. Different families, it may 
be said with at least equal truth, are the types and reflections of 
different political systems. You have the democratic theory illus- 
trated beneath the domestic roof-tree, as well as the monarchical; 
and you may as readily expect to find the fresh elastic liberty of 
a republic under the sway of an iron despotism, as happy childhood 
in those homes where coercion is the hereditary régime. 
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The child now spoken of perceives, as he looks back upon that 
jesolate and forlorn era, that he was brought up in such a way and 
upon such principles as to acquire the ever-growing, ever-strength- 
ening conviction that life was a necessary evil. It was as if the 
lullaby whispered in his ear at the very earliest stages of his exist- 
once had been the favourite refrain ofa Greek tragic chorus: ‘ Best 
ofall things is it not to be born ; and next best, when one has been 
porn, to quit the stage of life as swiftly as possibie.” The gradual 
unfolding of events, the successive growth of circumstance, caused 
this melancholy aphorism to become a kind of fixed idea in the 
child’s mind. The whisper of mortality was ever audible to him, 
was ever destroying, with its still small voice, his peace of spirit. 
He was taught to note the fall of the leaf, and not its budding 
srowth. He was bidden to fix his attention rather upon the decay 
of autumn than the hopeful lessons of spring. The summer suns 
might be bright, and the summer skies one wide overarching vault 
of unfathomable cloudless blue. But there were clouds which were 
sure to rise, and pitiless rains were ever being drawn up from the 
seas into heaven. Thus it was that imperceptibly the entire life of 
the child became overhung by the shadow of some coming eclipse. 
A vague presentiment of calamity, of total darkness that might at 
any moment descend upon the earth and cover all, a chronic state 
of mute, mournful, passive acquiescence in a grim and tyrannical 
dispensation, were the outcome of the influences by which he was 
surrounded. The future never suggested itself as an infinite suc- 
cession of glad possibilities. It seemed rather to shape itself to the 
childish and most fearful imagination as a narrow sunless path, 
never once turning to right or left; stretching on, on, on, for weary 
mile after weary mile, till it became lost in blinding mists and 
rain, beyond which were fiery terrors and the torture-house of 
implacable Fate. 

Some relief to this ordeal, which was really one of agony and 
prostration of spirit, the heavily-passing days brought with them ; 
but it was the relief, not which came from the essential condition 
of the child’s home, but either from events external in origin to 
his home, or else from the child’s own inner resources. It was 
vain to expect that an infant taught to take this view of the uni- 
verse, and to recognise in the Divine Providence a mode of diffusing 
misery, which, under pain of endless punishment, mankind were 
compelled to accept as happiness, and hypocritically to speak of as 
such; taught to recognise in his earthly parents the symbols of a 
nee Power who observed all and punished all—it was vain to 
ge such a one should pour the record of his secret suffer- 
mee 0 father’s or mother’s ear. It is love which encourages 

nidence; and the only love which a child understands is that 
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whose expression is tenderness. To impress upon the child’s ming 
the doctrine of the Calvinistic God, to declare that the Being of 
whom the child is told thus to conceive is one of infinite merey and 
all-abounding love, is to use language which is sure to terrify him 
but which he cannot understand. Further, to impress upon hin 
that father or mother is, in a minor degree, what the Supreme 
Ruler of the world is on a scale of measureless magnitude, jg 
raise between parent and offspring a cold impassable barrier. Under 
such circumstances, the idea of home, as home ought to be, cannot 
be realised. Home may be a place where meals are eaten, where 
unhappiness departs at night-time in the blessed oblivion of sleep, 
where lessons are learned and unending sermons are preached. But 
it is only on the escape from home, the partial or complete throw. 
ing off of home associations, that an approach to happiness can be 
found. 

So was it with this child. It was a relief to him to speed away 
from that joyless roof, from the eternal round of spiritual precepts 
and ghostly monitions, into the fresh life of Nature. He dared even 
at times to face the certainty of parental chastisement, and, as he 
was taught, of the fiercest manifestation of divine displeasure ; and 
lying hid in the long summer grass, or sheltered by the umbrageous 
shrubs, which favoured his iniquitous design, he gave the party of 
church-goers the slip. It was a dearly-purchased gratification ; for 
the act meant close confinement for twenty-four hours when caught, 
and the necessity of learning by heart three extra collects, epistles, 
and gospels—a sufficiently severe penalty for an anti-Sabbatarian 
infant of seven. Yet even thus it was something to break the dreary 
chilling round. The child on these occasions seldom had playmates. 
But solitude with Nature was better than society at home. At least, 
as he wandered through the fields, basking in the June sunshine, 
he could hear the lark carolling high in heaven; could listen to the 
buzz of multitudinous insects in the hot air; could watch the sha- 
dows chase each other over the distant hills ; could see the trout 
darting to and fro in the clear flowing stream. It was something 
to feel that, for a few minutes at least, he was beyond the reach of 
lessons and sermons and prayers and parental homilies ; and that 
he was certain of a short interval of leisure and pleasure before 2 
stern voice would tell him to commit to heart so many verses of the 
hundredth psalm, so many hymns, or such and such passages from 
Cowper’s Task. At such moment the child had two chief wishes— 
to pass away altovether; to become an insentient thing; or if not, 
and better than that, to become transformed into some creature, 
who might revel at willin the warm breezes of summer; shelter bim- 
self as he best wight from the winter colds, and hear never @ word 
again of lessons und religion and parents and heaven. Then, 1% 
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shere were the long lonely rambles on the shingle of the seashore ; 
ihe tranquil enjoyment of the music of the rippling waves as they 
togched the pebbly ridge, and then shrunk back as if they had done 
, rsh thing; and the occasional excitement of the spectacle of the 
nackerel-fishing —a dark speck suddenly appearing in the offing, 
she sure sign of the presence of a shoal; the speck growing larger 
and larger, the sudden descent of fishers from the cliff to the 
peach, the launching of the boats, the hauling out of the nets ; 
then the slow tugging in of the long coils of seine, till at last, amid 
speechless excitement, its deep bosom touched the shore ; and there, 
before the admiring multitude, were masses of live fish, leaping and 
tumbling about, and sparkling with silver and emerald. There were 
bands of unregenerate fishers in these parts, who declined to be 
bound by Sabbath ordinances. Church they eschewed; and all the 
Sunday long would stand silent, but seldom pipeless, leaning against 
rails or posts, on the low cliff confronting the sea. Then, when the 
shout was raised that the mackerel had come, they would rush down, 
regardless of the sanctity of the day, and hurry off in their boats to 
see. These men were the secret heroes of the child’s mind. He 
indeed at first expected to witness the fiery vengeance of Heaven 
suddenly descend upon them. It was a mystery to him that the 
waves, Whose Sabbath sanctity was thus outraged, did not swallow 
up the impious fishers. When he perceived that none of these things 
came upon them, he recognised in them, not so much sacrilegious 
wretches, as the champions of the principle of human liberty. It 
was the earliest instance of organised revolt against church-going 
authority which the juvenile observer had ever beheld; and he 
was gratified to know that such a revolt might be successfully con- 
ducted. It gave him hope. 

There were more exciting pleasures than these which he was 
sometimes permitted to know. In this age of infiritely extended 
locomotion—when the arrival of a visitor by the train is no more mat- 
ter of surprise than a shower of rain on an April day—there may be 
i difficulty in remembering—or in imagining, if the facts of memory 
do not exist—the emotions caused by the arrival of the stranger 
who travelled by road. To the child situated and trained as the one 
ofwhom I am now speaking, these events were the revelations of 
another order of existence. He was supposed to be too much busied 
about spiritual matters to be forewarned of such trivial occurrences ; 
and thus there was always a delightful uncertainty whether, in the 
“ourse of half an hour after the time at which he knew the mail- 
coach was due at the village, some visitor might not present himself, 
i. Whether at any moment some traveller by postchaise might not 
Ppear on the scene. Friends now drop in on us suddenly, but their 
atival is a commonplace and prosaic aflair. It is doubtful whether 
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even the childish mind would have been impressed by these advent, in 
the same way that he was by those which were heralded by the long 
rumble of wheels, and the approach of a carriage-and-pair, conducted 
by a red-faced postillion up the gravel-drive. There was room fy 
so much interesting conjecture as to whom the equipage mio} 
prove to contain ; and, above all things, there was the charm of 3 
presence fresh from the outer world. or, to the child, the yigito, 
was as a messenger from another universe. He conversed abot 
every subject, and brought tidings about many things. Strange that 
he could say so much, and yet say nothing about religion or duty: 
that he could even talk to the child for half an hour together, or 
tuke him out for a long walk, without once asking him who lived jy 
heaven, and what became of the unconverted sinner; whether he 
committed his Bible verses accurately to memory, and how often he 
said his prayers. Not less surprising did it seem that even his 
parents should discuss with the new-comer other themes than were 
connected with their souls’ salvation—that they, too, to judge from 
their words, were aware of the existence of a world which had not 
the sanction of the Gospel according to Calvin; that they had even 
been in this world, and that they could talk of it and its doings 
with interest, and occasionally with merriment. That was one of 
the earliest circumstances which produced a profound impression on 
the child’s mind. Could it be that his parents had one voice and 
face for him, and another for their friends. If so, how far was he 
to trust and believe them? The seeds of hatred of the discipline 
of infancy had long since been sown; there now began to suggest 
themselves grave questionings as to the sincerity of that discipline. 
Contact with the real facts of existence, and experience of the world, 
in however limited a shape, were now beginning to be felt, and there 
commenced a long and quick succession of anxious self-questionings. 
One of these visitors once insisted, not merely on bathing in the sea, 
but in rowing in a boat, on the Sabbath. Here was a plain act of 
defiance of the most solemn laws of Heaven, which surely called for 
some emphatic exercise of divine interposition. It was true that 
the irreverent fishers already mentioned had committed much the 
same crime and had been unpunished. This was explained to the 
child partly by the circumstance that they did not know better; 
secondly, by the assurance that they would be punished all the more 
severely hereafter. It was a very different thing when a guest who 
was staying under the parental roof audaciously infringed a celestial 
ordinance, and was not only not immediately annihilated, but on his 
return home was greeted with the expression of a hope that he had 
enjoyed himself. 

Other forces than these were at work in the expansion and 
instruction of the child’s mind. Of the great festivals of the yea! 
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he had never been permitted to know anything but their most 
rigidly unbending religious significance. Haster was a season of 
exceptionally frequent church-going, and painfully numerous collects, 
epistles, and gospels. Christmas was associated, indeed, with 
holly, mistletoe, even . with plum-pudding, turkey, and mince- 
pies; but there was still severely operative the inexorable law of 
attendance at divine worship, and there was no cessation in the round 
of scriptural lessons to be learned. But the child was already tasting 
of the fruit of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil; and he 
had learned from books that there was another Christmas at once 
less harmful and more mirthful than the Christmas of the Puritani- 
eal household. He came in this manner to know of the Christmas 
tides of Dickens, of the pastimes on the ice after morning service, 
of Christmas games and smiling firesides. He extended his studies 
of this good genius of fiction. He gradually formed a conception of 
a world in which the path of duty was not necessarily the path of 
suffering and tears. He was, by degrees, creating an existence for 
himself in which a kind imagination enabled him to find an oppor- 
tune relief. The dual life, which sooner or later we most of us 
lead, had begun for him, spite of his tender years. There was, on 
the one hand, the austere external life, full of terrors, impregnated 
with pharisaism and hypocrisy ; there was, on the other hand, the 
inner life, the outcome partly of a joyous literature working on a 
childish imagination, partly of the stray experiences of happiness 
projected into the months as they passed away, which alone ren- 
dered the burden of living supportable. As time wore on, the 
attempt was made to despoil him of even that glad and innocent 
possession which was the solace of his sombre hours. He was 
considered to be old enough to recognise the mercies of Providence 
in Nature; and he was not permitted to take his walks by the cliff 
or in the woods without hearing homilies on the glories of creation, 
and being called upon to quote scriptural texts illustrative of them. 
Soon Science added her horrors to those of Theology. The primrose 
by the river’s brim was no longer suffered to be to him simply the 
yellow primrose, and nothing more. It was a factor in a vegetable 
system. He had been delivered from the persecuting Puritanism 
of his earlier days to friends, relatives, and preceptors with a taste 
for botany. He was now admonished to see, not only God in 
Nature, but Linneus. He was compelled to spend hours grubbing 
in hedgerows for roots and plants, in order that he might listen 
afterwards to a lecture on their economy. 

Nor did his troubles end here. It was discovered that as he 
Was deplorably wanting in the elements of botanical taste, and 
indeed with as little aptitude for natural science generally as for dog- 


matic theology, so he was a poor, nervous, irritable, sensitive urchin. 
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The time was now approaching when he would have to leave home 
for school. It was necessary that he should have some preliminary 
experience of what that stern ordeal would prove. So he Wag 
delivered over to the tormentors in the shape of COUSINS, ag 
playmates, of maturer years than his own. Boys, he was tolq 
had no business to be sensitive, irritable, or nervous. Theis 
Heavenly Father had never intended them to be so, and if they 
would not cease being so of their own accord, they must be laughed, 
and if necessary beaten, out of it. It was the will of Providence 
that he should unlearn these silly ways, and the instruments whom 
Providence had selected were these impish relatives. The chil] 
was now fairly scared. Above him there was an angry Deity ; 
around him and on every side of him were frowning elders or younger 
companions, the refinements of whose cruelty seemed to have about 
it something that was diabolical. The boy’s existence was one of 
prolonged and unendurable misery. He was like a hunted crea. 
ture. He could not follow the instruction of his teachers: he 
cowered before the glance of those who were pleasantly called his 
playfellows. He knew no happiness save when he was asleep; and 
when he said his prayers he supplicated Heaven to remove him 
from his childish, but most real, woes. He began to pine, and to 
look ill; his parents shook their heads, and informed him that he 
was possessed by a devil. Yet there was no conscious barbarity in 
these excellent people. They were both God-fearing, and they 
never wearled of Bible and sermon. The truth is they lacked 
imagination. It never occurred to them to ask what the effect of 
this hideously unnatural, detestably coercive régime was calculated to 
be. They had, as they conceived, the certain warrant of Scripture 
for it, and that was, or ought to be, enough. They were not even 
intentionally unkind; but the inhumanising superstition of their 
faith placed sympathy with the hopes, fears, and thoughts of a child 
out of the question. 

In time there came something like deliverance. The child was 
decided to be of ripe age for a boarding-school, and thither he 
was sent. He wept no tears on his departure, and his dry eyes 
were said to be the sign of an incorrigibly hardened heart. He had 
not been a week away from home before he found that he was in 4 
new world, and that he was himself a new creature. The life of 
the place was a reality, and not a sham. He felt that the advice 
given him had some relation to the actualities by which he was su- 
rounded. There were a freedom and an elasticity in the existence 
which he had never yet known. It was something not to be told 
that he was already in Satan’s hands, and to be menaced with sul- 
phureous terrors because his memory gave way beneath an unnatural 





strain. It was something to be in the company of boys wh, if 
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sometimes combatant, were not, for the most part, persecutors. 
In a word, school was the salvation of the child’s character. And 
as it was with him whose experiences are here recited, so has it 
joubtless been with many others. It is well that one should be 
able to speak of these things in the past tense. It is well that one 
should be able to think that the darkness of the worst form of super- 
tition, and the thousand inhumanities which these involve, are 
sldom to be found in the training of the children of to-day. 
Happily, even at the period above referred to, there were forth- 
coming, in the majority of instances, the experiences of school to 
correct the baneful and mistaken teachings of home; and those who, 
under such a home system, have grown up to be honourable, bold, 
cood men—and not cravens, hypocrites, and pharisees—have done 
20, not as a result of, but in spite of, such a system. But who shall 
say how many a character has been incurably dwarfed and irre- 
parably spoiled by the ill-starred regimen? It is the parents, and . 
not the schoolmasters, who should shape, and who are primarily 
responsible for shaping, the disposition of the son; and that they 
can only do, and can only have done, as they frame their teachings 
by direct reference to the conditions of life which will confront him 
hereafter. The object of the education of childhood is to equip the 
child in the manner best calculated to help him to quit himself 
honourably, and it may be successfully, in the world into which he 
isborn. It is not necessary on this account to exclude the religious 
element, without which experience shows that all early education is 
radically imperfect. But it is necessary so to regulate this that the 
moral and intellectual fibre shall not be debased and weakened; and 
it is also necessary for parents to cultivate those relations of equal 
frendship with their children which may cause the latter to listen 
with real affection to the teachings of experience, and may provide 
some kind of guarantee that the wholesome monitions of age will 
not be given in vain. 











IRENE. 


By B. H. Buxton, 
AUTHOR OF ‘JENNIE OF ‘‘ THE PRINCE’S,”’ ‘WON,’ ‘NELL—ON AND OFF THE STAGE,’ Eto. 





‘Ir is a matter of life or death to me, Irene—a question of plenty 
or starvation to both of us,’ said Mrs. Blythe, and looked at hey 
daughter with pleading wistful eyes. 

The mother was always inclined to be emotional and demon. 
strative. Irene was never either one or the other. 

The only reply she made to the passionate appeal addressed to 
her was a reassuring pressure of her mother’s hand. Mrs. Blythe 
was seated on a low chair, placed in the diminutive bow-window 
of the modest lodging to which these two ladies had retired since 
the death of her bankrupt husband left Mrs. Blythe a penniless 
widow. 

The old miserable story of refined ladies vainly seeking for 
some employment, which would at least provide them with their 
daily bread, was here again illustrated with harrowing details. The 
whole of the past year had been a perpetual struggle to ‘ keep the 
wolf from the door.’ The sale of some of Irene’s drawings and of 
Mrs. Blythe’s fancy-work had brought in a few shillings now and 
then. ‘There was besides these ‘bits of luck’ a weekly allowance of 
ten shillings from a distant relative, and that was all. 

In this state of abject misery these two carefully-nurtured ladies 
existed for nearly a year. Then it happened that a certain Colonel 
Harrowby, an intimate friend of the late Mr. Blythe’s, met the 
widow as she was on her way to the ‘ Repository,’ where she usually 
disposed of her work. 

Colonel Harrowby was abroad at the time of his friend’s sudden 
death ; and had vainly sought for the unfortunate widow and her 
daughter, who had purposely kept their whereabouts secret. 

Horace Harrowby was a thoroughly kind-hearted and a very 
considerate man. He contrived, without asking a single painful 
question, to ascertain the sad state of the widow's circumstances. 
From Irene he would have learnt nothing; but the mother told 
him all, without herself being aware of the extent of her confi- 
dences. 

‘I must confess,’ said the Colonel, ‘that my chief reason for 
having made such diligent search for you, and even venturing t0 
entreat you to communicate with me in the agony column of the 
Times, was my urgent desire to repay a debt which has become 
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quite 8 burden to me since I heard of poor Eustace’s death. He 
lent me a hundred pounds one night, when we were having a great 
ramble at the Burlington Club.’ 

° ‘0, that fatal gambling! It was that which brought about 
our ruin,’ cried Mrs. Blythe sadly. She was carried away by the 
sudden recollection of her past bitter experiences. ‘I could not have 
pelieved that you were ever one of that fast set at the Burlington,’ 
she added almost reproachfully. 

‘If you will let me get rid of that accursed debt, I may be able 
to forget it too,’ said the Colonel, who was most considerately 
heaping imaginary coals of fire on his own head, in his good-natured 
desire to serve this poor little wan and weary widow without hurting 
her pride. He had known her only in the days of her luxury and 
prosperity. Her present plight touched him keenly. As he had 
never owed Eustace Blythe a penny (indeed, he had been a creditor 
toa considerable extent) it could not have been the burden of his 
debt which was the ‘chief reason’ of his diligent inquiries for the 
widow. 

The truth was that beautiful Irene, with her ‘ Clytie’ profile, 
her graceful bearing, and her charmingly reticent manner, had 
haunted him during the twelve months of his absence. It was for 
her sake he had so diligently sought out his late friend’s widow, 
it was for her sake he invented that gambling debt, and it was for 
the sake of seeing her again that he called the day following his 
te meeting with Mrs. Blythe at her very humble residence 
in Pomona-terrace, N.E. 

When last the Colonel saw Irene she was a remarkably pretty 
but a very shy girl of eighteen. She had then but just returned 
“ae the eae ‘establishment’ in which her education had 
een completed. 

When he called at Pomona-terrace, Irene received him—a 
sae no longer, but a self-possessed woman, whose beauty 
ered, while the calm dignity of her bearing reassured him. 

Colonel Harrowby was fifty years of age. He had seen much 
nie and invariably distinguished himself. The sun of India had 
wip ct — face. The passing years had bleached his 

is beard. 

, According to his friends he was a confirmed bachelor. And so 
: We mphatically have declared himself until he met—lIrene. 
7 Births a — after the renewal of his acquaintance with 

€s, he—as much captivated by the girl’s grace and beauty 

ad the cool indifference with which she received his somewhat 
et attentions—made her a formal offer of marriage. 
reticer ed for a day’s grace before she gave him an answer. This 
nee served but to fan the flame of his ever-increasing ardour. 
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He had been sought after and courted by so many ladies as a mog 
desirable parti that he had really been spoiled by the adulation of 
would-be Mrs. Harrowbys and their enterprising chaperons. He 
was fully aware of the great advantages his wealth and his position 
gave him ; and to find himself treated with cool indifference by his 
ruined friend’s penniless orphan provoked, while it ‘ intrigued’ him, 
Irene, beautiful silent Irene, was an enigma to him, but the 
woman of all others whom he would have selected as best fitted to 
do the honours of such a home as he suddenly desired to create for 
himself in the most fashionable part of the metropolis. 

Of course he yielded, though not very willingly, to Irene’s en. 
treaty for time. He naturally desired the instant assurance of 
his happiness. He was inclined to be rash and impetuous on all 
occasions ; but his courage and energy carried him through such 
difficulties as his hastiness sometimes created. 

Having concluded his interview with Irene, he talked at length, 
and most impressively, to Mrs. Blythe. She, poor woman, scarcely 
knew whether to be most delighted by his generous kindness, or 
most incensed by Irene’s cruel indifference. 

It was apropos of this momentous question, on the evening of 
the day on which the Colonel had first made his proposals, 

‘It is a matter of life or death to me,’ Mrs. Blythe had said. 
And as Irene laid her head upon the pillow by her mother’s side, 
the girl kissed the wan cheek, over which rivers of tears had flowed 
of late, and whispered, ‘ You shall live and be happy yet, mother.’ 


It is more than two years now since Irene became Mrs. 
Harrowby, and was dragged from the modest shelter of her mother’s 
protection into the giddy throng of London society. An acknow- 
ledged beauty, and the wife of a wealthy and much-esteemed man 
of fashion, Irene soon found herself in the position of one of the 
much-adored temporary queens of society, whose reign is mostly 
limited to a season, after which they are deposed, to make room for 
some other attractive novelty. 

Mrs. Horace Harrowby in due course was presented at court. 
Mrs. Horace Harrowby sat (by special request) to two R.A.s; and 
the London world looked up and wondered at the canvases which 
were supposed to portray the dazzling fairness of her skin; the 
serious beauty of her darkly eloquent eyes; the sunlit ripples of 
her wondrous hair, as they hung in a place of honour on the wall 
of the Royal Academy. 


Mrs. Harrowby was certainly a successful, was she also a happy; 
woman ? 


Her husband gloried in the triumph of her beauty, and it was 4 
sore trial to him when the death of Mrs. Blythe necessitated Irene § 
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temporary retirement from the scenes of her brilliant social con- 
quests. The impatience and want of sympathy he exhibited in 
these days of his wife’s sorrow caused the first absolute misunder- 
sanding between them. 

Irene felt his want of consideration acutely, and resented it, in 
silence. This reticence on her part, which he had once so greatly 
admired, now chafed his impetuous temper unendurably. 

It would have been a welcome relief had she stormed at or re- 
proached him. Her passive acquiescence in all he said and did and 
left undone was maddening to him. 

She had once told him briefly but decisively, that she should not 
g0 out for six months after her mother’s death, and for ten weeks 
he had not attempted to alter her resolution. But on the special 
occasion of a brilliant /éte, which was to be honoured by the pre- 
sence of Royalty, he told her that he particularly desired her to 
accompany him, and asked her to order the most elegant costume 
for herself, which could be devised to pass muster as mourning. 

She made no objection, and when the appointed day and hour 
arrived, she was ready to accompany her husband; but in her heart 
she rebelled against what she considered cruel tyranny. Her pride 
kept her from complaining ; but this silent acquiescence was by no 
means an indication of willing submission. 

Colonel Harrowby, manlike, was simply thankful to get his own 
way—more thankful still to get it without discussion. 

The dead-white of Irene’s dress—made ghastly by its sombre 
iimming—served but to heighten her brunette beauty. 

Perhaps Irene was cold as a statue; she was certainly more 
beautiful than even that world-famed Galatea, who caused her 
lover's destruction when she warmed into life. 

Some such thoughts may have been in Colonel Harrowby’s mind, 
is he mingled in the crowd assembled in the picturesque grounds of 
Sydney House, and gratefully participated in the homage bestowed 
upon his wife on all sides. 

She, meanwhile, resented the attentions of outsiders, and chafed 
under the too evident gratification they afforded to her husband. 

' Had she loved him, his content must have made her rejoice ; 
i love had never been suggested to or expected from her. She 
sane her duties as his wife and the mistress of his house- 
: eT ; not because it was her delight to please the man 
he oved, but because she had undertaken those duties when she 
Came Mrs. Harrowby. 
The Colonel, her husband, had always appeared thoroughly 
— with this state of things. He had taken for granted that 
wh “i naturally cold, and expected no warmth from her, even 
1 Als passion was still at fever-heat. 
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He himself had cooled down into something very like indiffoy. 
ence now. 

Aware that she had made an effort that went against her jp. 
clinations in accompanying him to the grand féte at Sydney House, 
he, in his hasty fashion, concluded that she now altogether objected 
to going out with him, and, impetuous as ever, resolved not to ask 
such favours of her in future. 

She had her pride, he had his, and the confidence which is the 
offspring of true love did not exist for them. 

So there was nothing to bridge over the division growing between 
them, which widened with each passing year. 

At last the marriage—contracted in such hot haste, admiration 
being the lever on his side, necessity and gratitude on hers—had 
become an irksome tie to both husband and wife. 

Colonel Harrowby returned to the mode of life so congenial to 
him in the bygone days of his bachelorhood; and Irene, thrown 
entirely upon her own resources and the chance companionship of 
acquaintances—who did not merit the name of friends—began to 
think her very existence a mistake. 

There were times when she envied the girls who passed her, 
leaning on the arm of lover or husband, and smiling up into the 
beloved face with very evident content. 

It often occurred to her, too, that the labourer’s wife, with one 
rosy baby in her arms and another toddling by her side, enjoyed her 
simple hardworking life far better than she, the loveless fashionable 
woman of the world. 


_ Such was the state of Irene’s mind when first she became 
acquainted with Ernest Trevor. 

They met, ‘’twas in a crowd,’ but they were not of the crowd. 

Ernest was young, handsome, a scholar, and a poet by nature— 
not by profession. He fell in love with her at first sight. She 
thought him original and charming. From the hour of their first 
meeting she ceased to exist, she began to live, and found life sweet. 
The days and the hours now had a new importance for her. In 
which of them would she see him? That was her account of 
time. 

Soon there were few hours in which she did net see him. 

He was independent, his own master, and her slave. 

At last he told her of his love, and prayed her to flee with him. 
He talked to her in glowing terms of Italy, the home of art, of musi¢, 
of poetry—of love. 

Who would be wronged by their mutual happiness ? Who would 
miss herhere? There surely was no power to hold her back, which 
was as strong, as irresistible, as his love ? 
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Thus passionately argued Ernest; and when she named her 
busband, the lover voted him selfish and neglectful. He evidently 
bad neither care nor thought for her; he lived for his own pleasure 
only, and was quite satisfied if he could spend his time at his club 
vith the other fogies; dining, smoking, and playing whist. Pah! 
he was old enough to be her grandfather. Would Irene sacrifice 
their youth, their certainty of future happiness, for an idea? a false 
idea of duty ? 

Such were Ernest’s arguments, reiterated with ever-growing 
passion; and when he spoke to her thus, his love-lit eyes thrilled 
her with so keen a delight that it became almost a pain. 

They had known and loved one another for a whole year, and 
Emest had pleaded day after day, but always in vain. 

Her notion of her duty might be a mistaken one, her husband 
probably did not care much about her, would never miss her; still 
her place was by his side, and there she would remain till death did 
them part. 

Emest suffered so cruelly under her stern inflexibility that he 
finally resolved to tear himself away from a life which was becoming 
more and more unendurable. 

‘I cannot live on like this; I shall lose my reason if I remain 
near you. So I have resolved to cut the Gordian knot decisively. 
I start for Rome to-morrow morning, and will never return unless 
you bid me *‘ Come.”’’ 

He said this to her as he took his seat by her side in her box 
at the Opera. Albani was singing Lucia. Her glorious voice thrilled 
through Irene. She met the wistful appealing glance of the man 
who loved her, and whom she loved. She read the cruel truth of 
his intention to tear himself from her in his white pained face, in 
his tightly-compressed lips. When they rose she slipped her ice- 
cold hand into his. 

‘I will go with you,’ she whispered. . 


The chaperon, whose presence on state occasions is a sine qud 
non with Mrs. Grundy, had of course been invited to accompany 
Mrs. Harrowby to the Opera, whence Irene, pleading a headache, 
has returned very early, much to the satisfaction of the lady in 
attendance, who is deaf and sleepy. 

She is already snoring peacefully in the guest’s chamber, when 
‘ mistress of the house creeps stealthily along the upper corridor, 

én makes her way trembling, and clinging to the balustrade for 
“upport, down the broad stone steps into the hall below. 

A llood of silvery moonlight lies on the tessellated pavement, 
. she, silent, trembling, fearful, looks ghastly as she glides along, 

aped from head to foot in the folds of a heavy black cloak. 
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She has reached the door now. Neither bolt nor bar is put up, 
for the master has not returned. He never comes home before 
two. 

What if to-night should prove an exception to this rule! What 
if his latch-key should turn in the lock now! 

She shudders convulsively at the bare thought..... But all 
is silent and peaceful (?) within and without. The clocks are strik. 
ing—one, two, three! that is the third quarter. Fifteen minutes 
more of shivering agonising suspense. ‘Then she will go forth to 
meet her lover, who will expect her as the clocks strike one. 

‘What is that? Tramp, tramp. Are those policemen, and why 
do they stop outside her door? Is the house on fire above? Some 
one—is it her husband ?—is hastening up the steps. Heavens; it 
cannot be Ernest! No; he could not be so mad.... 

Whoever it is has no desire to come secretly; the knocker is 
hastily lifted, and resounds with an urgent summons. Irene stands 
rooted to the spot; she has the will to hurry away, up the stairs, 
back to her chamber, but she is powerless to move. Mechanically 
she lifts the latch and opens the door wide. 

One policeman stands confronting her on the top step ; there are 
others below with a stretcher. 

‘It weren’t the cabby’s fault, miss,’ says the Bobby apologetically, 
and wonders in his own mind who this tall white-faced person is, 
who seems to have been on the watch for them at the hall-door. 
‘The gentleman must have turned dizzy like, for he fell all ofa heap. 
The doctor said it weren’t nothink the gentleman had taken. He 
were ill, not—’ 

She is already kneeling by her husband’s side ; she has tried to 
seize his hand, but the doctor, who has just entered, stops her with 
a hasty grasp on her arm. 

‘He was run over,’ he says in answer to her terrified glance. 
‘I fear there is a fracture of the right arm and leg.’ 


Colonel Harrowby has had a ‘ narrow escape.’ 

His wife’s unceasing care and perfect devotion have saved his 
life. 

He knows it well, better than all the doctors can tell him; and 
she thanks God on her knees, for she has learnt now that life had 


its duties even for her, and that in their fulfilment she can find peace 
and happiness. 








SOME ITALIAN CITIES. 


By Oscar Brownina. 





CREMA—CREMONA. 


Tux diligences of the city of Brescia are nearly as good as those of 
Switzerland, and they travel faster. At four o’clock in the after- 
noon they separate on their several ways from the Albergo Fenice 
(o Mantua, Crema, the Lago di Garda, and into the recesses of the 
Tyrol. They are preferable to the railways, as they allow you to see 
nore of the people and of the country. They cost less money, and 
they often take less time. So I rode on the box-seat, sulla serpa, 
as the Italians call it, and reached Crema at nightfall. The road 
led through a rich country with poor villages, occasional remains 
of medieval walls and towers, and large churches in strong con- 
trast to the poverty of the congregation. At Orzinuovi we changed 
horses. The walls are still standing, the lion of St. Mark carved 
in white marble over the entrance gate. At Soncino are the relics 
of the fortress-prison in which that monster of iniquity, Eccelino 
da Romano, died. He was wounded at the bridge of Cassano, and 
was brought this long distance to a place of security, for Soncino is 
surrounded by rivers difficult to cross. Nothing but the walls of the 
castle remain, and it is now a storehouse of wood. 
As Brescia owed its importance to its situation on a spur of the 
Alps, so Crema is emphatically a city of the plain. The rivers 
which descend from the Alpine glaciers, the Adda, the Serio, and 
the Oglio, are here nearing the Po, into which they eventually flow. 
In ancient times they formed a large lake called the Lago Gerundo, 
aud many minor marshes, and it is believed that the first inhabitants 
of Crema sought a refuge here from the onslaught of the barbarians. 
As the island of the Rialto became the kernel of Venice, so the 
sland of Fulcheria was the nucleus of Crema. The existence of 
these marshes is certain—they have been drained in historical times, 
but the city probably had an earlier origin. The name Crema is so 
like that of Cremona, they both resemble so strongly names found 
i = parts of Italy, that they are probably connected together, 
. the word Cremona is, as we find, of considerable antiquity. The 
the ps of Crema is a striking example of the vicissitudes to which 
me ewe of the Lombard plain have been exposed. It had the 
ne Poy for independence, the same republican instincts, as its 
st pe 8, but it found itself tossed about like a cork on the 
circumstance. It was besieged and entirely destroyed by 
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Barbarossa. It attempted in vain to resist the power of his granq. 
son. After the death of Frederick II., in 1250, it might haya 
enjoyed prosperity. The commencement of the cathedral was tho 
earnest of a new life. But with freedom came faction, and it was 
torn in twain by the Guelfs and Ghibellines. Here, as elsewhere, 
one family stands forth preeminent, as we know to have been the 
case in Greece when kings gave way to an oligarchical government. 
Crema still shows the palaces and honours the name of the Benzoyj. 
Exhausted by party struggles, it fell into the power, first of Cre. 
mona, and then of the Visconti of Milan. With the Benzoni at its 
head it struggled once and again to free itself from the powerful 
grip of the biscia, and, after the death of Filippo Maria Visconti, it 
had together with Milan a gleam of hope. But in the arrangement 
made between Francesco, Sforza, and Venice, it was agreed that 
Crema should fall to the lot of the republic of St. Mark. So on 
September 16, 1440, the Doge Francesco Foscaro entered the town 
and took possession of it, and it remained in the hands of the Vene- 
tians for three centuries and a half. 

There is nothing in Crema to remind the traveller that it belonged 
to Venice. The buildings are, or were, of the red brick, with terra- 
cotta mouldings, which is characteristic of Lombardy. Crema has 
produced no school of art; its sons have distinguished themselves 
rather in war and in active life; the splendour of Venetian colour 
did not extend itself to this neglected outpost. To follow its for- 
tunes to the end: it was taken by Louis XII. ; it declared its inde- 
pendence when the republic of Venice fell; it submitted to the 
French ; at the peace of Vienna it was assigned to the Austrians; 
it imitated its neighbours in the Revolution of 1848, and was con- 
demned like them to the punishment of the conquerors, until it was 
finally redeemed and united to Italy in 1859. Thus it has followed 
every vicissitude, apparently with no wish except a vague desire to 
govern itself, and to be rid of pressing evils. Happily, it never fell 
under the blight of Spanish domination. 

The cathedral of Crema has an exquisite facade of brick and 
terra-cotta and pillared arcades; and from its centre rises & 
campanile of extreme elegance and beauty. It resembles the 
great tower of Cremona, but is on a smaller scale. The base 1 
square; and from the summit of what would be an ordinary 
medieval tower with battlements springs a round lantern, with 4 
triple arcade, scaling the skies with wondrous ease. It is seed 
from every part of the town; now blending with the red-tiled house- 
roofs, now grouping with some other tower ; always a landmark to 
the stranger, and a grace to the city. The interior does not fulfil 
the promise of the outside. It was restored in the last centwy; 
and all its beauty is gone; the elaborate work of the trecento was 
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sathlessly destroyed. There remains only a good picture by 
Civerchio, a rare artist of the Brescian school. The huge covers 
ofthe organ, painted by the same master, hang mouldering on the 
walls of the Monte di Pieta, and may be bought for an old song. 
4 similar fate has befallen the noble church of San Domenico. Its 
facade still shows an arcade of terra-cotta, undefaced by yellow 
ghitewash ; but the interior is nothing but a bare barn—a riding- 
school for a cavalry regiment. It is true that in this part of Italy 
the churches are kept clean and neat when they are not altogether 
jesecrated. One is tempted to compare the gorgeous fabrics erected 
to the honour of God with the miserable hovels prepared for the 
habitation of man. It is as if, in the perpetual flux and reflux of 
new tyrannies and new oppressions, the people turned to the church 
as the one stable institution which knew no change. But if this 
has its good side, we must deplore the ignorance and want of taste 
with which the clergy have suffered so many treasures to perish in 
their hands. The Austrian Government was once blamed for the 
neglect of art in Italy, and the Italian Government endures the same 
reproach. The responsibility rather attaches to the inhabitants 
themselves, who have allowed their heritage of beauty to degenerate 
step by step, until it has reached a condition from which it is diffi- 
cult to raise it. The union of Crema to Venice is marked by the 
sanctuary of our Lady of the Cross about a mile outside the 
town. It is a circular building, rising gradually in graceful 
colonnades of terra-cotta. Its style marks the dawn of the Renais- 
sance, At Crema I found an excellent inn, the Pozzo Nuovo, 
with a suite of rooms fit for a palace, twice occupied by the present 
King of Italy, and twice by Garibaldi. The landlord is a dealer in 
antiquities, and showed me, with the enthusiasm of a real lover of 
art, an Andrea del Sarto, which he valued at a thousand pounds; a 
Gaudenzio Ferrari, in six compartments, from the church of 
Traffiumi, on the Lago Maggiore; some exquisite angels by 
Luini; a portrait of Ludovico il Moro by Leonardo da Vinci; and 
an early Rafaelle in tempera, signed by the painter. The room was 
lull of antiquities, and contained, among other things, a crucifix of 
the cinquecento, which concealed a long dagger, removable by a 
spring, so that the penitent might be stabbed by the priest who 
shrove him. 

Cremona has a very different history to that of Crema. The 
name 1s familiar to every schoolboy. We know it as the unhappy 
town which injured Mantua by its neighbourhood ; as the birthplace 
of Quintilius Varus, the friend of Virgil and of Horace; of Furius 
Bibaculus, who bespattered the Alps with snow; and as the place 
where Virgil studied in his boyhood. The neighbourhood is conse- 
crated by the memory of him. In fields like those which surround 
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the town he spent his youth; of their cultivation he sang, Wag 
familiar with all the life they bear; and he was first nurtured jp . 
cottage like that before which the peasant eats his midday polens, 
with his children. You have only to climb the great tower which 
rises next to the cathedral, the highest building in Italy next to 
St. Peter’s, and to gaze at the panorama spread around yon, to under. 
stand the importance of the situation of the city. On the one side 
are the Alps, on the other the Apentines. At your feet flows the 
majestic Po, as it winds in huge coils through the fertile land. Here 
it receives the Adda from the Lake of Como, the Serio from the 
Alps of Bergamo, the Oglio from the Lake of Iseo, and, whey 
swollen by the melting of the snows, is restrained by artificial banks, 
which raise it above the level of the plain. Brescia is seen quite 
plainly, with its lofty citadel; close by rises Monte Baldo, the 
neighbour of Verona; the road to Mantua runs straight as a line 
before your eyes; a little to the right are the domes and towers of 
Parma, bright with the colours of Correggio ; while further on are 
the churches of Piacenza, with the plain of Roncaglia, on which the 
emperors encamped as the goal of their solemn progress; the 
graceful campanile of Crema is at a little distance ; and a clear day 
will show you the white marble of Milan and the snows of Monte 
Rosa. 

Ancient Cremona was entirely destroyed by Vespasian for 
having taken part with his rival Vitellius. Bedriacum, the place 
where Vitellius was defeated, was only at a little distance, but the 
site is not exactly known. The modern city has evidently shifted 
its ground, for the church of San Michele, a beautiful edifice in red 
brick, is now only a short way from the city-gates. The republic 
of Cremona arose at the end of the eleventh century, and in the 
next hundred years it played its full part in the defence of Italian 
liberty against the German emperors. In the quarrels of the 
Guelfs and Ghibellines the city was so equally divided that it was 
determined that each party should live in a different quarter. The 
little stream of the Cremonella formed an effective barrier ; and while 
the Ghibellines kept to the northern or old city, the Guelfs 
settled in the new city—by far the better half. If you would feel 
the spirit of these times, stand in the middle of the great square. 
Before you is the cathedral, a huge building of red brick, with a 
facade of marble. It dates from the first days of liberty, but the 
ornaments are of a later time. The portal is supported by two 
great lions of red Verona marble. One grasps with the conscious 
ness of might a scaly creature with a wriggling tail, and cares 
nothing for the sharp teeth which are fixed into its paw; the other 
has subdued with similar ease a beast of prey, which, in its turn, 


has clutched a bird in its jaws. The figures express the strength 
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of the lion; but whether the lion typifies the Church, or the 
empire, oF the majesty of the republic, I cannot tell. On each of 
the side-portals, surmounted by noble tiers of arcades and tracery, 
the same lions support the entrance pillars. They have been for 
venerations the familiar playthings of the children of the town. To 
the left of the cathedral is the Torrazzo, or great tower, the view 
som which I have attempted to describe. For a great distance it 
rises square and massive, and is crowned by a lofty circular lantern. 


An old couplet says : 

‘Unus Petrus est in Roma, 

Unus turris in Cremona.’ 

On the other side of the cathedral is the Baptistery, with its door 
also guarded by couching lions. It cannot compare in beauty with 
its sister buildings of Pisa or of Florence, but it is of the best 
period of art, and is graceful in its simplicity. Facing the cathedral 
ig the Public Palace, the seat of the municipal government, built in 
the middle of the thirteenth century ; below is an open space covered 
with arches—a place for trade or for discourse, a refuge from sun 
or rain. In front is a stone pulpit, a ringhiera, from which the | 
podesta addressed the people when assembled in parliament ; above 
are stately rooms, once brilliant with the frescoes of Cremonese 
artists, now with few remains of former magnificence. At the side 
of this is another hall of fair proportions, simple below, elaborate 
above, crowned with a coronet of branching battlements, once the 
home of the jurisconsults. The square thus adorned is ever bright 
with various beauty, sometimes in sun, sometimes in cloud— 
best perhaps under the flooding light of an Italian moon. 

It often happens in Italy that a new city introduces the traveller 
toa new painter, but Cremona will make him acquainted with an 
entire school. The interior of the cathedral is covered with a series 
of frescoes, which in their number, their variety, their wealth of 
imagination, and their perfect preservation are inferior to no other 
seriesin Italy. On the vaulting of the transepts are the remains of 
the earlier frescoes of the fourteenth century, those of Casella and 
Somenzo, which recall the style of Giotto ; but the glory of the school 
ofCremona began with Boccacio Boccacino. He began to paint on 
the walls of the nave of the cathedral, over the arches which separate 
the side aisles, a series of frescoes, large size, representing the whole 
history of Christ. Eight pictures bring him to the Circumcision, 
and the work is then continued by others. But Boccacino appears 
‘ain in the wonderful representation of Christ among the Doctors, 
; picture which possesses the dignity, repose, and harmony of the 
seen of Athens by Rafaelle, and in the stupendous decorations of 
7 Western tribune, where the Saviour of gigantic size is sur- 

unded by the four patron saints of the city. In this picture he 
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seems to have been inspired by the remembrance of some 
mosaic, so stern and monumental is his handling of the deg 

This is Boccacino’s last fresco, painted in 1501; but the serieg 
continues through Romanino of Brescia, till it ends in Vordenong of 
Venice, who painted the Passion of Christ. The great west wal) 
is occupied by the Crucifixion of Pordenone, who in this work used 
to the full the license of movement and imagination to which fregeo. 
painting alone can give scope. The principal pupils of Boccagino 
were the Campi family, whose pictures we meet at every turn, and 
who carry the tradition of art down to the seventeenth century, 
Galeazzo was the father. His greatest son was Giulio, a painter 
of the rarest talent and untired industry. The other sons were 
Antonio and Vincenzo. And yet another Bernardino Campi belonged 
to the school, although he was no relation. One church at Cremona, 
that of Santa Margherita, built with its attendant convent by the 
Virgilian poet Vida, is completely covered in fresco by Giulio Campi. 
There hangs on the walls, expressed in the archaic Latin of the twelve 
tables, a solemn curse against him who should deface the walls, 
The inheritors of Vida’s bounty have not failed to incur the penalty 
he threatened. These works were all designed either in the period of 
liberty, or in that of the domination of Milan, for Cremona never 
fell under the power of Venice. From 1535 to 1711 Cremona 
belonged to the Spaniards, who have been the curse of Italy wherever 
their power has extended. Under them the life of the town was 
gradually sucked away, and a flourishing city of 80,000 inhabitants 
shrank into a miserable community of 10,000 souls, as slothful 
and savage as the land which they tilled. In 1668, the com- 
munal Government wrote to the King of Spain: ‘ Cremona is be- 
come a solitude, a desert, a living corpse, a senseless skeleton, 
which cannot provide sustenance for the miserable remains of its citi- 
zens, a spectacle of pain to neighbouring populations,’ During this 
time it produced nothing but violins. The two Amati, the two Guar- 
nerio, and Antonius Stradivarius kept the tradition of manufacture alive 
from 1550 to 1724. Their houses are still to be seen, and streets 
are called after their names. Good violins are even now made 1 
Cremona, but the secret of these great works is lost. With thenew 
kingdom of Italy, Cremona has awoken to new life. She has bee 
able to repay a long debt to Mantua. The hope of prosperity seems 
to be founded mainly on the energy of a good bishop and a profitable 
commerce in eggs. Perhaps it might be helped to rise still further 
if it were more often visited by travellers, who would not regret 
having turned aside to study the glowing frescoes of its churches, 
and to catch the spirit of its history at the fountain of its birth. 
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THE SEAMY SIDE. 


By WALTER BESANT anp JAMES RICE, 
AUTHORS OF ‘ THE GOLDEN BUTTERFLY,’ ‘THE MONKS OF THELEMA,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


HOW MISS NETHERSOLE BECAME AN INSTRUMENT. 


Now while Gilbert and Alderney Codd were floundering in the dark, 

oping here and there with uncertain steps and finding nothing ; 
while Mr. Theodore Bragge was ‘following up’ one clue after 
another, and asking continually for more cheques; while Nicolas 
was hugging to his bosom the new and delightful secret, with which 
he intended one day to make such a coup as would make the ears of 
them who heard of it to tingle, and set the hearts of all boys, 
wherever the English tongue is spoken, aflame ; while the partners 
were doubtful and despondent ; while the cousins became as uncertain 
over the event as the English public once were over the identity of 
a certain Claimant,—Miss Nethersole, this time an instrument 
without knowing it, voluntarily communicated the very fact which 
they were all anxious to find. 

We have seen how this lady, her enemy being dead, and her 
lawyer stubbornly refusing to ask for the indictment of a dead man, 
betook herself to her country villa, and sat down to enjoy comfort- 
ably the settled gloom which may arise in woman’s heart equally 
from love disappointment or the baffling of revenge. The forgeries 
were put away with her plate in a box, which for greater safety she 
kept screwed to the floor under her own bed. And for a time she 
submitted herself to the inevitable, and tried to be resigned under 
the Ruling which had torn her enemy from her grasp. 

You cannot, to be sure, execute any revenge upon a dead man 
which shall have the true flavour about it. You may—as many 
great monarchs, gourmets in revenge, have done—hang up the 
imbs, cut into neat joints, upon gibbets, or stick them on pikes, or 
paint them beautifully with tar, and then sling them up with chains 
on a gibbet to dangle in the wind; and yet, after all, nothing 
satisfies, You may gaze with pleasure on the gallows-tree, but 
there is always the uneasy feeling that the man himself, who has 
joned the majority, may be laughing at you all the while. Miss 
Nethersole would perhaps have liked, could she be persuaded that 
it Was a Christian thing, to have decorated Temple Bar with 


Anthony Hamblin in bits. I mean that her bitterness was so 
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savage, so deeply rooted, that she would have caught at any chanog 
of satisfying the hunger of her soul. She was a woman who, op 
this subject, was raging. This man had robbed her of her sister ang 
of her money. Worse than that, he had robbed her of her hear 
She was no older than he. When he came to Newbury she was gtjj) 
young, two-and-thirty or so; he was handsome ; he was gentle ip 
his manner, courteous and attentive ; she had not had many oppor: 
tunities of meeting such a gallant gentleman, this daughter of, 
successful Nonconformist tradesman : she mistook his politeness fo, 
something more real; and because he was deferent and courteous, 
she thought he was in love. She was not hard-featured in thoge 
days, nor hard-minded ; the honey in her nature still predominated 
over the vinegar; and although her oval face was rather thin, and her 
chin a little pointed, she was not yet without womanly charms. It 
was not absurd for her to suppose that she might be loved by man— 
when is it so late as to be absurd ? She was deceived in the most 
cruel way, she said. The man began by making love to her, and 
then came and asked for her sister—this chit of eighteen, more 
than a dozen years younger than himself. That wrong, though 
she did not say so, was harder to forgive than the other two, 
Money she might be robbed of, she might even lose her sister, 
and yet in time get over both those losses. But the contempt of 
herself, the quiet way in which the man, when he at length con- 
prehended her interpretation of his suit, put it aside courteously, 
and yet as if it were absurd—these were things which could never 
be forgotten. 

Twenty years ago? Why, the whole scene was as fresh in her 
mind as if it had been yesterday. Twenty years ago? Why, it 
seemed not a week since. When the man left her, she locked the 
door, and gave way to that fit of despairing wrath and sorrow which 
had been ever afterwards the great sin of her life to look back upon, 
and yet it was not repented. 

Seeing, therefore, the manifest impossibility of getting any 
pleasantness out of revenye upon a dead man, Miss Nethersole at 
first collapsed altogether: nor was it till many weeks afterwards 
that a thought came to her which went straight to her very heart 
and remained there, growing daily stronger and taking every day 
more definite shape. Why, she thought, should she lose the money 
she had paid on the forged receipts? There were six of them. 
Their dates were twenty, nineteen, down to fifteen years old. Each 
one was worth, at compound interest, more than double the amount 
it represented. Say only double. There was a sum of two thousand 
pounds, at least, waiting for her. She had only to ask it. That 
meant an increase to her income of eighty pounds a year. Surely 
it would be a flying in the face of Providence, and a despisi0g 
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of gifts, were that sum suffered to be lost or thrown into the capa- 
cious coffers of the Hamblins. 

And then, by going to the office of the firm, by merely claiming 
it, she would be able to inform the family of the deceased forger 
what manner of man the head of the House had been. 

‘It is a Christian duty,’ she said, persuading herself. 

Perhaps it was ; but it took her several weeks before she could 
resolve on actually carrying the project into execution. Finally, 
she arrived at the desired pitch of resolution, and came up to town 
by herself, bringing her precious pieces de conviction with her. 

She consulted her solicitor, but more as a matter of form, 
because she expected little of a low-spirited caitiff who had refused 
to ask the magistrates for a warrant because the criminal was dead. 
She was right. He behaved in the meanest manner possible ; 
there was nothing vigorous about the man. After all, as she found 
afterwards, he was only a member of the Establishment. What. 
could be expected from a hanger-on to that dry branch ? 

‘The man is dead,’ said this creature of compromises. ‘ You 
can have no revenge out of him. You cannot even prove, after 


this lapse of time, that the papers are written by him. Even if 


the first part, the form of receipt, was written by him, you cannot. 
prove that the signature is his. To me the signature looks genuine. 
The money was paid over the counter. Who is to say, after four- 
teen years, who received it? All the good you will get, Miss 
Nethersole, by proceeding in this ungrateful and thankless business 
will be the character of a vindictive woman.’ 

‘What does that matter,’ she replied, ‘ provided I can show 
him to the world as he was ?” 

She looked thinner, harder, more determined than ever. The 
death of the enemy, the solicitor thought, had only intensified her 
desire for revenge. 

‘Just so,’ said the man of law. ‘But suppose you only suc- 
ceed in showing him to the world as the world has always accepted 
him, and in showing yourself as a revengeful person, endeavouring 
by every means, fair or foul, to compass the disgrace of an honour- 
able name 9” 

She closed her thin lips more tightly together. 

‘I am vindictive,’ she said, ‘I am revengeful, because I wish 
to vindicate the memory of my sister—’ 

_ ‘By blackening the memory of her husband. Pardon me, 
Miss Nethersole ; but I am unable to enter into those curious 
subtleties by which you distinguish the duty of a Christian from that 
of the avenger of a blood feud. I cannot act for you in this matter. 


must, I fear, request you to find another solicitor. I wish you 
4 g00d-morning,’ 
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Miss Nethersole closed her black bag with a snap, and went 
away. But she was not vanquished. A woman who has liyeg 
and acted for herself for thirty years is not to be moved out of he 
course by the disapproval of a solicitor. © 

What did she want with a solicitor? She could very well act 
alone; she knew what she had to do, and she could do it, she 
thought, better without a lawyer’s aid than with one. Acting 
alone, too, she could act quickly. 

She was staying at the Queen’s Hotel, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 
a central place well removed from the soul-destroying gaieties of 
the West, and within access of several faithful chapels. She 
returned to the room, sat down for a while to collect her thoughts ; 
and presently, after a cup of tea, which brought back her courage 
together with her vindictiveness, she made hard her upper lip, and 
set out for Great St. Simon Apostle. It was then five o’clock in 
the afternoon. The clerks were puttiny things together; the 
porters and servants were yawning, expectant of the close of day; 
the two partners, Augustus and William, were talking together in 
the room of the former, hats on and umbrellas in hand, ready to go, 
when Miss Nethersole’s card was brought in by a clerk in waiting. 

‘Miss Rachel Netherscle, Olivet Lodge,’ read Augustus. ‘ Do 
you know her, cousin William ?’ 

The man of few words shook his head. 

‘Nor I. Ask her, Jennings, what she wants, and whether 
to-morrow will do? Another of the replies to our advertisement, 
I suppose, William, or perhaps a messenger from Mr. Bragge. 
That man means work, mind you.’ 

Miss Nethersole sent up word that to-morrow would not do, 
and that if the partners refused to hear what she had to say to 
them confidentially, she would send up the purport of her message 
by word of mouth, a course which she advised them not to adopt. 

‘This is a very curious message,’ said Augustus. ‘ It looks 
like threatening us, William. Is ske a young woman, Jennings? 

‘O dear, sir, no! Not atall. She looks more than fifty. A 
lady dressed in black, with a black bag.’ 

‘Very odd,’ said Augustus, ‘extremely odd. Perhaps she 18 
the sister of a young lady who disappeared thirty years ago, 8 
mother—no, that can hardly be.’ Augustus glanced at the card. 
‘Show her up, Jennings. Perhaps she is only a person connected 
with schools, or guilds, or nunneries, or societies of some kind, 
search of donations, which she shall not get.’ 

‘ Certainly not,’ said William the Silent. 

She was not, however, connected with any begging enterpns 
whatever, as she quickly showed. She entered the room, looked 
round, and glared upon the partners in silence. 
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‘Pray, madam,’ asked Augustus, ‘ will you be kind enough to 


tell us how we can serve you ?” 

‘You cannot serve me.’ 

‘Then will you be kind enough to tell us what gives us the 

leasure of seeing you here ?’ 

‘Tt is no pleasure at all, either for you or for me.’ 

‘Really! Then will you please tell us, at once, who you are ?’ 

‘Tam your late cousin Anthony Hamblin’s sister-in-law.’ 

Both the partners started, and gazed at her with curiosity. 

‘His sister-in-law? Then you must be—you must be the 
sister of his wife?’ cried Augustus, considering rapidly the mean- 
ing of the relationship. ‘ Permit us, my dear Miss Nethersole, to. 
make your acquaintance, to shake hands with you. This is my 

artner and cousin, Mr. William Hamblin. Anthony’s sister-in- 
law! Good Heavens! ‘The very person, or next to the very 
person, whom we have been trying to find for so long. Are you 
really aware, madam, how much depends on the proof of this mar- 
riage? Really this is—this is—this is providential. Pray, pray, 
Miss Nethersole, take a chair—pray sit down and let us converse! 
Most providential, I am sure.’ | 

She obeyed and sat down. But her eyes were not encouraging. 
They showed no inclination to respond to the friendly advances of 
her brother’s cousins. 

‘I do not understand compliments. I come to—’ 

‘We have been hunting everywhere,’ Augustus went on, ‘ to 
find out whom Anthony married. J assure you, Miss Nethersole, 
we have spared no trouble. May I ask, did you come in answer 
to our advertisements, or did Mr. Bragge—’ 

‘Neither,’ she replied surlily ; ‘and as for marriage, he married 
my sister Dora.’ 

‘He married her sister Dora!’ echoed Augustus; ‘he married 
Miss Dora Nethersole, cousin William, of—of—of—what town, 
madam ?” 

‘Of Newbury in Wiltshire.’ 

‘Of Newbury in Wiltshire,’ he repeated. ‘Of course, New- 
bury in Wiltshire—we are getting on famously. Why, Miss 
Nethersole, you have been of more use to us in five minutes than 
all our advertisements, and circulars, and secret-service people in 
four months. Anthony Hamblin was married to Dora, Miss Dora 
Nethersole, of Newbury in Wiltshire. Were you yourself present 
at the marriage, madam ? But of course you were. No doubt you 
were a bridesmaid.’ 

‘Of course I was not. Mr. Hamblin preferred to elope with 
my sister. That was his idea of Christian wedlock. He carried 
her away with him. Naturally, I never saw her again.’ 
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‘But you know that they were married? You have proof that 
they were married ? You can tell us where they were married 

‘Sir!’ Her voice was more than severe. ‘ Do I know that 
they were married? Know that they were married? You are 
speaking of my sister—my sister, sir.’ 

‘That is the reason why I say that you have, no doubt, proof 
of the marriage. You know where it took place, for instance ?” 

‘ That is not what I came to speak about,’ she replied. ‘It jg 
clear to me that your cousin Anthony Hamblin was even more 
wicked than I believed him to be. It seems now that he hid this 
marriage from you, his partners.’ She looked as if this additional 
proof of wickedness gratified her beyond measure. 

‘Pardon me,’ said Augustus, ‘he did tell us, later on, of his 
marriage; he informed us that your sister, his wife, was dead, 
He did not wish to speak of his wife, whose early death, doubtless, 
was too recent a sorrow, and we respected his silence. There is 
no wickedness there, so far as I can understand. You, of course, 
have no reason to conceal the fact of the marriage. Where did it 
take place ?’ 

‘I do not know,’ said Miss Nethersole, simply. 

‘You do not know ?’ Both partners stared blankly. ‘ You do 
not know ?’ 

‘I do not.’ She pulled the strings of her black bag impa- 
tiently. ‘ They eloped.’ 

‘O! cried Augustus. ‘They eloped, did they? Can you 
understand this, William ?’ 

The taciturn partner shook his head. Anthony Hamblin elope! 
As well expect an archbishop to elope. 

‘They eloped,’ she went on, ‘and my sister wrote next day to 
say that she was married. It was not my business to ask where or 
when. She had left me, and was no more my sister.’ 

‘Where did she write from ?’ 

‘From a place called Lulworth in Dorsetshire.’ 

Augustus Hamblin made a note of the place, and waited for 
more information. 

‘As for the reasons why Anthony Hamblin concealed his mar- 
riage,’ Miss Nethersole went on, ‘I think I can find you at least 
six. They are here.’ 

She opened her bag and drew forth a little bundle of papers, 
carefully tied up. 

From the bundle she extracted half a dozen documents, al 
written on half sheets of note-paper, and on one side. She selected 
one and handed it across the table to Augustus. 

‘ Have the goodness to read that,’ she said. 

Augustus read : 
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‘Received this day, January the first, 18—, of Messrs. 
child & Company, the sum of one hundred and fifty pounds 


terling. 
r150 Os. Od. Dora HamBLin.’ 


The signature, in a sloping Italian hand, ran across a receipt- 
mp. 
“ ely well,’ said Augustus, returning the paper; ‘there is 
nothing remarkable about a stamped and signed receipt.’ 

‘Read the next,’ she said. 

It was the same as the first, but dated a year later. 

She gave him a third, a fourth, and up to an eighth. Augustus 
read them all, handed them to his cousin, who also read them, and 
gave them back to Miss Nethersole. 

‘You looked at the dates ?’ she asked, with a wintry smile. 
The moment of her triumph, such as it was, was about to begin. 

‘We did.’ 

‘I paid that hundred and fifty pounds to my sister for eight 
long years,’ she said. ‘It was my allowance to her. Her husband 
starved her, while he took the allowance.’ 

‘Anthony Hamblin starved his wife ?’ 

‘He neglected her, and starved her. He was a murderer, 
because she died of his neglect.’ 

‘Good Heavens!’ cried Augustus; ‘do you know what you are 
saying 2” 

‘He was more than a murderer; because, while my sister died, 
less than two years after her marriage, these drafts were drawn by 
him, and the signatures forged, for six years later.’ 

‘Let me look at them again,’ said Augustus, with troubled face. 

‘She handed them across the table, but one by one. They were 
allin the same handwriting, except the signature. After examin- 
ing them once more, with greater care, Augustus rose and opened 
his private safe ; from this he extracted a book, full of letters and 
papers pasted in, and carefully indexed. He turned over the leaves, 
found what he wanted, and laid it before his partner, and one of 
Miss Nethersole’s receipts beside it, without saying a word. 

William looked, compared, nodded. 

Augustus returned the receipt. 

‘Thank you, Miss Nethersole,’ he said; ‘ we are satisfied that 
your statement is correct. The papers are forged.’ 

‘Anthony Hamblin was the forger.’ 

‘Pardon me, that is quite another affair. How are you going 
to prove that 9” 

How am I going to prove that?’ she sat bolt upright and 
Stared him full in the face. ‘ Did I not pay the money ?’ 
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‘Doubtless it was paid for you; but who received it? 

‘Who should, except Anthony Hamblin himself ?’ 

‘ But you forget, or perhaps you do not know, that Anthony 
Hamblin at that time was in the enjoyment of at least twenty 
thousand pounds a year.’ 

Rachel Nethersole was staggered. 

‘Twenty thousand pounds a year? and he refused my siste 
more than two pounds a week! And when I saw him last, ang 
taxed him with the crime, he did not deny it. I went to Clapham 
on purpose to see him: it was the day before he was drowned. | 
showed him these papers. I informed him that my purpose was to 
prosecute him criminally. He did not, he could not, deny his guilt: 
he had not the impudence to deny it, though he tried to brazen it 
out.’ 

‘He did not deny it ?’ 

‘No; on the contrary, he implored me to pause. He said that 
consequences, of which I knew nothing, but which I should regret 
all my life, would follow if I persevered. I left him unrepentant, 
yet troubled. In this awful attitude of convicted guilt he was 
called away the next day.’ 

‘This is the most extraordinary statement I ever heard,’ said 
Augustus. ‘ We do not disbelieve you, Miss Nethersole, but we 
are convinced that you are mistaken. Anthony Hamblin could not 
have acknowledged his guilt.’ 

‘He did not say, in so many words, ‘‘I did forge those signa- 
tures,” it is true,’ said Miss Nethersole; ‘ but he acknowledged that 
he had done it by implication. What did he mean by saying that 
I did not understand the consequences which would follow?’ 

‘I do not know,’ said Augustus. ‘Come, Miss Nethersole, you 
have clearly been defrauded of this money. It matters nothing, 
now, whether this dead man did the thing or not. We feel certain 
that he did not. You will keep your own conclusions.’ 

‘Certainly: that the forger was Anthony Hamblin.’ She nodded, 
and set her thin lips firm. 

‘As you please. I think my partner agrees with me that we 
ought to buy back these receipts.’ 

‘At compound interest,’ said the lady. 

‘At compound interest. We are ready to buy them of you to 
prevent a scandal. We cannot allow our late partner and cousin to 
be accused or suspected of such a crime. Besides, there are others 
to consider. We will buy these papers of you, Miss Nethersole.’ 

‘Thank you,’ she said. ‘Of course the money will be useful to 
me. It is a large sum to lose. At the same time, if I give up the 


papers, I give up the proofs of that man’s abominable perfidy and 
wickedness.’ 
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‘Not at all,’ Augustus replied. ‘These papers are not proofs 
at all. You would find it as impossible to prove that it was he who 
jrew the money as that it was he who forged the signatures.’ 

She was silent, but not convinced. She rose, and put the 
papers back into her bag. 

‘I will not sell them, then,’ she said. ‘I will keep them. 
You would not want to buy them unless it was to screen your late 
partner. You are deceiving me; I shall keep them. And I shall 
bide my time.’ 

‘We are not deceiving you, Miss Nethersole. Remember, how- 
ever, that our offer is always open. We will buy the papers when- 
ever you please to sell them.’ 

‘Then I will go,’ she said, ‘as I came. At least, you know 
the truth.’ 

‘One moment,’ said Augustus. ‘We may wish to correspond 
with you. Your address is on this card—Olivet Lodge, Newbury. 
That will always find you? Thank you. It occurs to me—per- 
haps a foolish doubt—that while you were not informed of your 
sister’s place of marriage, you were wrongly informed of her death.’ 

‘No,’ said Miss Nethersole. ‘ There, at least, I am on firm 
ground. Because I have seen her grave. She is buried in Bourne- 
mouth cemetery. At her head is a cross with her initials, ‘“‘ D. H.,”’ 
and the date of her escape from the tyranny and neglect of a SEDUCER, 
a LIAR, @ FORGER, and a THIEF!’ 

She shook all over with the vehemence of her wrath. Then she 
gathered up her bag and her umbrella, laid over her arm the black 
shawl which completed her costume, and which she always carried 
as if she were a waiter and the shawl a napkin, and went away with- 
out a word of adieu, slamming the door after her. 

‘What a woman!’ cried Augustus, with a sigh of relief. ‘And 
how, William, what are we to make of it ?’ 

‘No doubt about the handwriting,’ said William. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


HOW ALISON REMEMBERED A MANUSCRIPT. 


RacneL NETHERSOLE was gone, and the partners, left alone, 
held long and serious counsel. It seemed best, on the whole, to 
send for Gilbert Yorke, and tell him everything, except one thing, 
which the cousins kept to themselves, the secret of the handwriting. 
Mr. Theodore Bragge was busy ‘ following up the clue’ of his own. 
In fact, he was at the moment exchanging ideas on current politics 
with a friend in a Fleet-street tavern. Alderney Codd, the most 
— of workers, was hunting down strange Hamblins, no rela- 
‘ons at all, into queer dens and cribs, where they generally assailed 
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him with demands of backsheesh. Gilbert Yorke was the most 
trustworthy agent; and they-sent for him, and told him all thg 
they had learned from Miss Nethersole. 

‘What we have actually learned,’ said Augustus, ‘is the name 
of Anthony’s wife; the statement made by her of an actual may. 
riage; the place where she lived; and the place and date of he 
death. It will be your duty to visit these places, to find out any- 
thing that can be learned further; and, if pussible, to ascertain the 
place of marriage, whether under a false name or not. Should you 
like Alderney Codd to go with you, or instead of you ?’ 

The young man blushed ingenuously. Should he surrender to 
Alderney Codd any portion of the glory and pride of recovering 
Alison’s name ? 

‘There is another thing. Miss Nethersole does not seem to 
know that there was any issue of the marriage. You may call upon 
her after your investigations, and tell her of the child, of Alison, 
You will find her bitter against the memory of Anthony, and she 
will show you some receipts. I think that Yorke should know about 
the receipts?’ He turned to his partner, who nodded. ‘She gave 
her sister a sum of a hundred and fifty pounds a year; the sister 
died two years after marriage; the money was drawn for eight 
years.’ 

‘But not by Mr. Hamblin.’ 

‘Certainly not,’ Augustus replied with decision, ‘ certainly not. 
The receipts are forgeries, but the forging is not his; of that you 
may, if you please—but use your own judgment in the matter— 
assure Miss Nethersole.’ 

‘I may tell Alison ?’ 

Augustus Hamblin hesitated. 

‘ Use your own judgment there as well,’ he said at length ; ‘ but 
she is to tell no one, not even Mrs. Cridland.’ 

This permission granted, Gilbert hastened to Clapham Common 
with his news. Here, indeed, was a clue. Let Mr. Theodore 
Bragge follow up his clues; let Anthony Codd run down one Hamblin 
after another; he had the name of the wife; he knew where she 
was buried. Alison’s mother was found ! 

Gilbert found Alison in the garden among the flowers. It wasa 
quiet morning in very early June. The lilacs and laburnums were 
still in full blossom ; the earlier and old-fashioned flowers—the wall- 
flowers, London pride, polyanthus, columbine—were in their first 
pride and glory; the turf was crisp and fresh. The garden was 
quiet, young Nick having not yet returned from school. Not far off 
a man was sharpening something on a wheel, and the monotonous 
sound made one think of the roadside and the country. Overhead 
larks sang ; in the trees there was a blackbird, a thrush, and a chiff- 
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shaff, besides all sorts of other songsters—a whole choir of songsters, 
s Addison would have called them. 

‘You here, and so early, Gilbert ?’ Alison cried, as her lover 
rang across the lawn to greet her. 

‘Yes, Alison; I have news for you—good news, my dear—the 
best news—the news you have long wanted to hear !’ 

‘Gilbert !’—-she clutched his arm with her two hands; her 
cheek was very pale, but her lips were firm—‘ you know what I 
vant most. Is it that?’ 

‘It is, Alison. Courage, dear! We have but one step to take, 
and all will be cleared up. Meantime, we are certain—mind, we 
are certain—for we have found your mother !’ 

‘My mother!’ she murmured, with a strange smile. ‘ What 
does not that mean to most girls ? But to me it means more ; for it 
means my father too.’ 

‘We know,’ said Gilbert, ‘that he was married; we have his 
wife’s statement to that effect, the day after theyeloped. Yes, one 
reason why your father wished to keep the marriage secret was, | 
suppose, because it was a runaway marriage ; and why it was run- 
away, I cannot tell you. Jam going to-day to visit your mother’s 
grave. : 

‘My mother’s grave !’ she repeated, her dark eyes filling with 
tears. ‘Where is it, Gilbert? Surely I may go along with 
you.’ 

Why should she not? But it was at Bournemouth. 

‘Mrs. Duncombe will come with me,’ Alison went on. ‘I can 
be ready in half an hour. Let me go with you, Gilbert.’ 
| Her preparations took her less than half an hour, and they had 
time to talk before they started for the train. 

‘Are you happier, dear Alison ?’ asked Gilbert. 

‘Yes,’ she said; ‘at least, I feel as if I am going to be happier. 
My faith has been sorely tried at times, Gilbert. The sky has been 
dark indeed. I have had sometimes to school myself not to think 
of him as dishonoured, and yet I have never been able to think of 
him as dead. It always seems as if one day—some day—the old 
familiar step will be heard in the hall, and I shall be in his arms 
again. Her eyes filled with the tears that were now so ready 
to spring. 

And you know, Alison, what this discovery means to me ?” 
ce Gilbert! I know,’ she said, with her sweet grave way. 
ng 7 I must not think of those things now. I have to 
sana ather’s name, to show my cousins, those who would 
tkulkine nee to make a compromise, that he was no hypocrite, 
i. ebind a fair reputation. That is what I must think about 

© present ; that, and the memory of my unknown mother.’ 
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‘She is known now,’ said Gilbert. ‘ Your mother ig known - 
you shall stand beside her grave ; you shall see her sister.’ 

‘Who is her sister?’ asked Alison, with sudden interest, 4 
dead mother whom she could not remember was like some pale ang 
sorrowful shade of the past, to be contemplated with pity, but yet 
without suffering ; but a mother’s sister—that was tangible; that 
was something to bring home to her the reality of a mother. Pg. 
haps, as she was now, so her mother might have been, in the lj 
time. ‘ Who is her sister ?’ she asked. 

‘Her name is Miss Rachel Nethersole,’ said he. ‘ What ig the 
matter, Alison ?’ 

For the girl started to her feet with a cry. 

‘Rachel Nethersole !’ she repeated, ‘ Olivet Lodge? She is the 
lady who called the night before—it happened—while we were all 
singing. Do you remember, Gilbert? Ah! no. You would not 
have noticed it. They brought a card to him, which he dropped 
when he went out to see her. I picked it up, and gave it to him 
afterwards. Her visit troubled him. He said she revived old and 
painful memories—they must have been those of his married life 
and early loss. No wonder he was sad next morning, and strange 
in his manner.’ 

‘Only the night before ?’ asked Gilbert. ‘ And she has never 
been here since ?’ 

‘Never ; but Iremember—O, Gilbert, how foolish I have been! 
—that when my father went away he left a manuscript on the table, 
which she had given him. I took it, and laid it in my own desk, 
and I forgot all about it till this moment. Wait! it may tell us all 
that we want to know.’ 

She ran up-stairs, and opened her desk, which was full of the 
little things accumulated by the girl in her progress through life: 
photographs of her friends, mementoes of the places she had visited, 
the elementary jewels of her childhood, the silver crosses and little 
golden lockets given her by her father. Lying on the top ofall 
these things there was the manuscript. As she took it out, her finger 
caught in a string, and drew out with the paper a little red coral 
necklace. It was the one thing which connected her with babyhood, 
the one ornament which Mrs. Duncombe had found upon her neck 
when Mr. Hamblin brought her, a child of two years old, to Brighton. 
The necklace, too, was old, and some of the beads were broken. It 
could not have been bought for her, a baby. She carried dow 
stairs both manuscript and coral. . 

‘Here is the manuscript,’ she said. ‘ It is marked ‘‘ Private, 
but you may read it. And see—here is the one thing which I have 
received from my mother. You may take it, to show my aunt— 
Miss Nethersole.’ 
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Gilbert took both and placed them in his pocket. 

‘If these are secrets,’ he said, ‘ they shall be kept by me. There 
ean be nothing of which your father has cause to be ashamed.’ 

He spoke stoutly, but he had misgivings. What was the mean- 
sg of this sudden melancholy, caused by a simple visit from his 
jead wife’s sister ? And what were the contents of the paper headed 
‘Private and confidential’ ? 

Whatever they were, he put them away for the present. They 
could wait. Meanwhile he was going to travel with Alison ; to sit 
beside her for three short hours, to see her for the first time since 
the day of disaster bright and animated, to find great joy for him- 
self, in the fact that it was himself who had been the messenger of 
glad tidings. Gilbert was only five-and-twenty or so, he was in 
love, and since the fatal fourth of January there had been no pas- 
sages of love possible, only protestations on the maiden’s part that 
unless she could bring her lover an unsullied name, she would never 
come to him at all. These protestations did not present love in its 
most cheerful and most favourable aspect. 

Mrs. Duncombe was good enough to drop off into a comfortable 
and easy sleep in her own corner. She was a lady who ‘ did’ with 
a good deal of sleep; the rumble of the carriage soothed her; and 
there was a young man with her young lady to take good care of her. 

He did; he took such care of her that he held her by the hand 
the whole way; he never lost sight of her face for a moment, and 
he had so much to say that long before he came to the end of his 
confidences the train had left Southampton far behind, and was 
running through the green glades of the New Forest; past the 
hoary oaks and stretches of coarse grass where the ponies find a 
tude and rough pasture; past rural stations planted lonely among 
the coppice; past the wild hills and “barren heaths of Ringwood ; 
past the stately minster of Christ Church, and gliding softly into 
the station of Bournemouth. 

‘It has been such a short journey,’ said Gilbert, sighing. 

Alice laughed happily. It was delicious to hear her laugh 
again; her spirits had come back to her ; away from the old house, 
80 full of sad associations, so troubled with fears, it was possible 
lo remember that one was young, that there was still sunshine in 
the world, and that one had a lover. Moreover, the cloud which 
had so long hung over her soul had lifted; her self-abasement and 
shame were gone, because she had found her mother, even though 
she found her dead. 

‘ = waited at the hotel while Gilbert went to make a search for 

we rst thing, the grave of Dora Hamblin. Presently, he came 

a with a grave set face, very different from that with which he 
looked in her eyes all the way from Waterloo Station. 
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‘T have found it, Alison,’ he said. ‘Come, a surprise Waits 


you !’ 


She walked with him, trembling. What was the surprise 9 

Of all sea-side cities, watering-places, retreats, hospitals 
convalescent houses, or bathing-places, Bournemouth is the most 
remarkable. There was once a forest of pines. Somebody made g 
clearing and built a house just as if he was in Canada. They 
another man made another clearing and built another house, and go 
on. The pines stand still between the houses, along the roads, jp 
the gardens, on the hills, and round the town. The air is heavy 
with the breath of the pine. The sea is nothing; you are on the 
sea-shore, but there is no fierce sea-breeze, no curling line of wayes, 
no dash of foam and spray. The waters creep lazily along the 
beach, and on the pier the fragrance of the pines crushes out the 
smell of the salt sea. 

When the settlements were cleared, and the houses built, and 
rows of shops run up, there arose a great unknown genius who said: 
‘We have slopes, streams, and woods ; we have a town planted in 
a forest by the seaside; let us make a garden in our midst.’ And 
they did so; a garden of Eden. Hither come, when the rest of 
the world is still battling with the east wind and frost, hollow- 
cheeked young men and drooping maidens to look for the tree of 
life in that garden, and to breathe those airs. They do not find 
that tree, but the air revives them for a while, and they linger on 
a little longer, and have time to lie in the sunshine and see the 
flowers come again before they die. This is the city of Youth and 
Death. Every house amid these pines is sacred to the memory of 
some long agony, some bitter wrench of parting, some ruthless 
trampling down of hope and joy. From every house has been 
poured the gloomy pageant of death, with mourners who followed 
the bier of the widow’s only son, the father’s cherished daughter. 

Then that great genius who laid out the garden said: 
‘They come here to die: let us make death beautiful.’ And they 
did so. They built a church upon a hill; they left the pines to 
stand as cypresses; they ran winding walks and planted flowering 
shrubs; they put up marble crosses on the graves of the youthful 
dead; they brought flowers of every season, and all sorts of trees 
which are sweet and graceful to look upon; they refused to have 
any rude and vulgar monuments; they would have nothing but 
white marble crosses. Some stand in rows all together on an ope? 
slope, bounded and sheltered by the whispering pines with saffron- 
coloured cones; some stand each in its own little oblong, sum 
rounded by plants and trees, shaded and guarded for ever. They 
bear the names of those who lie beneath; they are all of youts 
men and girls: one is twenty-four, one is eighteen, one is twenty. 
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Here and there you find an old man who has stumbled into the 

seyard by accident. It jars upon the sense of right; it is a 
grace for him to have lived till seventy; he ought not to be 
here; he should have been carried five miles away to the acre where 
the venerable pile of Christ Church guards the heaped-up dust of 
thirty generations, and the river runs swiftly below; but not here 
—not among the weeping girls and sad-faced boys. Let them all 
rise together, at the end, this army of young martyrs, with never 
an old man among them, to find with joyful eyes a fuller life than 
that from which they were so soon snatched away. 

Thither Gilbert brought Alison. He said nothing, for, in 
truth, his own heart was filled with the sadness and beauty of the 
place. He led her up the slope to the most retired part of the 
churchyard, where the graves, those of twenty years back, were not 
s0 close together, and where each had its generous space with ampli- 
tude of breadth, such as is accorded to abbots and bishops in 
cathedrals. Quite at the farthest boundary, where the pines are 
the thickest—surrounded, too, by silver beeches, stripling oaks, 
and rhododendrons—stood the cross they came to see; and behind 
it were the flowers of summer, tended and cared for as if the poor 
young mother had never been forgotten by her child. There were 
only the initials ‘ D. H.,’ with the date of her death and her age. 

Alison sank at the foot of the grave, and Gilbert left her there. 

It was a solemn moment—the most solemn in her life. To 
kneel beside that grave was in itself an act of thanksgiving and 
gratitude. For in it lay, not only her mother, but the honour of 
her father. She thought of him, more than of the mother whom she 
had never seen. Her tears fell for him, more than for the young life 
cut off so early. Was there ever a father so kind, so thoughtful, 
80 untiring in generous and self-denying actions? Was there ever 
one so entirely to be loved by a daughter? And for four months 
she had been bearing about with her the bitter thought that perhaps 
this man—this good, religious, and Christian man—was what she 
never dared to put to herself in words. 

‘But that was all over now,’ she said. ‘No one henceforth 
would dare to whisper a word against his sacred memory.’ 

And then she sat and tried to realise that, like other girls, she 
a now speak and think of her own mother lying dead at her 
eet. 

_ Presently she returned to the hotel, and they passed a quiet 
silent evening walking on the seashore or the pier, while the 
summer sun went down in splendour, and in the opal depths of 
twilight sky they saw the silver curve of the new moon. 

ia Was no time for love. Alison talked in whispers of her 
Sher; what she was like ; why her father had kept sileuce about 
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her. Gilbert listened. The place was very quiet; in June mog 
of the people have left Bournemouth ; they were alone on the pier : 
there was a weight upon both their hearts, and yet the heart of one 
at least, was full of gratitude and joy. But needs must that he 
who stays in the City of Death feels the solemn presence of Azrael. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


HOW GILBERT READ THE MANUSCRIPT. 


WueEN Alison left him, Gilbert, after the fashion of his gener. 
tion, began to soothe his soul with tobacco on the road which rung 
along the cliff down to the beach. So far, all promised well: here 
was the grave of the mother, but where was the proof of he 
marriage? Perhaps, after all, his difficulties were only beginning, 

Gilbert was in love. He would have been just as much in love 
had Alison been penniless ; but it must be owned that to a briefless 
young barrister, fully alive to the advantages possessed by him who 
possesses a fortune, the fact of her splendid heritage heightened the 
charms of the young lady, and gave a lasting stability to his passion. 
And he could not avoid asking himself what would happen if this 
fortune were to be withdrawn? Married love on three hundred a 
year (which I fear represented the whole of Gilbert Yorke’s fortune) 
would be delightful, with Alison for bride, could those superfluities 
of life which custom has rendered necessaries for most of us be 
abolished. For dinner, a beefsteak and a glass of beer ; for break- 
fast, tea, stale eggs, cheap butter; for lunch, a sandwich and a 
glass of beer: no society, no driving, no silks and pretty things for 
the wife; no wine, cigars, new books, pictures, little excursions i 
the country, stalls at the theatre, or clubs for the husband. To 
live like a wretched City clerk in a rickety box—one of a thousand 
rickety boxes—somewhere about Brixton or Stockwell. That 
might be the life. 7 

Somehow the spirit of the place depressed him. He tried to 
look on things from a more cheerful point of view: he bethought 
him that he was young and strong; he remembered that the whole 
world was open to him to go where he pleased, and to try his for- 
tune in whatever way should seem possible. They would go to 
gether—he and Alison—hand in hand, and buy a farm in New 
Zealand—Canada—somewhere. 

The sunny side of things would not last ; depression and gloom 
returned; he went back to the hotel, and gloomily went to bed. 

‘I shall have a good night’s rest,’ he said, laying his head up02 
the pillow, ‘and wake up in better spirits to-morrow.’ 

Nothing is easier than to promise one’s self a good night's rest; 
nothing, however, is more uncertain. There is one man, and only 
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one, who never fails to get it; he is the man who is going to be 

hanged early the next morning. Those unfortunates—the bulk of 
mankind—who cannot look forward to a quiet and comfortable 
execution at break of day, have nothing for it but to meet their 
‘Jlows with a nightly sense of doubt. 

Generally, Gilbert had no trouble in the matter of sleep; but 
to-night he felt strangely restless and wakeful. The excitement of 
the day, the long talk with Alison, the strange feeling that she was 
under the same roof with him, kept him awake. And then he 
thought of the place itself, so full of sorrowful memories, and the 
churchyard so crowded with those whom Death had called too soon, 
and ere their prime. 

He went through the usual steps, or phases of sleeplessness, 
trying first one side and then another: anon lying on his back ; 
heaping up the pillows, and then tossing them aside. The night 
was profoundly silent; he could not even hear the murmur of the 
water as it washed the stones a hundred feet away; there was no 
wind in the air; there was no footfall in the street below; and he 
grew more wide awake every moment. At last he sprang up in a 
rage, and resolved to try the remedy recommended by Franklin the 
Eminent. Benjamin, as everybody knows, recommends the suf- 
ferers in such cases to get out of bed, fold back the clothes, smooth 
the pillow, walk about a little, and then try the pillow again. Gil- 
bert did so; that is, he got out of bed, and began to walk up and 
down the narrow limits of the room. But it was perfectly dark ; 
he did not know the position of the furniture; and when he had 
barked his elbows, broken his shins, scraped his nose, and blackened 
one eye by unexpected contact with different pieces of furniture, he 
finally drove sweet sleep far away by treading on the business end 
ofa small tin-tack. The difficulty and pain of extracting the nail 
naturally made him more wakeful than ever. He sat upon the bed, 
and wondered what he should do next. 

The second remedy, first recommended by some anonymous 
philosopher, is to drink a glass of water and lie down again. He 
found the carafe, drank half of it, and lay down again. The imme- 
diate result of this internal aspersion was to make him feel as if 
every limb were separately hung upon wires, and either would not. 
or could not, keep still, When your arms and legs begin to jerk 
about independently, and without your own control, it is high time 
to sit up and consider what to do next. Gilbert pacified his limts 
by letting them walk about until they agreed to give up inde- 
pendent action. 

The third remedy is perhaps the best and most certain: it is 
to read very carefully, and with great attention, the dullest book 


you can find. [ keep some of the works of a very eminent modern 
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writer by my own bedside always with that object, and it never fails 
In this instance it was impossible, because there were no books in 
the room. 

There remained the fourth and last remedy known to the faculty, 
It is to begin counting and go on till you fall asleep. It ig eyp. 
rently believed that no one ever yet got as far as a thousand, 
Gilbert reached twelve hundred and thirty-two, then he stopped in 
disgust, for it seemed as if he were going to pass the rest of his lif 
in counting. 

So he sat up again and tried to persuade himself that he had 
got through a good part of the night. 

And then, quite suddenly, there came over him a curious 
shivering accompanied by a nervous terror, the like of which he 
had never before experienced. 

I have observed that if you put the question delicately, so as 
not in any way to hurt a man’s self-respect, or arouse a suspicion 
of ridicule, you will in every case and from every man extort a con- 
fession that at some time or place he has been afraid of ghosts. 

Xemark that I do not say ‘ feel supernatural terrors’ or any circun- 
locution of that kind; I say simply ‘ afraid of ghosts.’ 

Bournemouth is naturally chock full of ghosts. Gilbert had 
been wandering in the place of tombs ; his thoughts therefore turned 
to the subject. He was not a man who generally gave much heed 
to the unseen occupants of the air; but to-night he felt them, they 
became importunate, they would not be denied. As he sat on the 
bed in the dark they fanned his cheek and played soft airs upon his 
hands. 

He thought against his will of those who had come to the 
place, like Dora Hamblin, to die; he thought of the multitudinous 
crosses in the cemetery, the graves of young lives cut off in their first 
promise and early flower; he thought of the great cloud of sorrow 
which was for ever enveloping this city of slow Death, like the 
cloud which day and night hangs over Sheffield. 

More salutary reflections would have followed, because he was 
quite in the mood to meditate ‘like anything,’ or like Young, 
Hervey, and Drelincourt, when he was suddenly arrested by the 
recollection that there were matches in his pocket, and that he had 
not yet looked at the manuscript given him by Alison. 

Going gingerly for fear of another tin-tack, point upwards, le 
found the matches and lit his candle. Every ghost in the room 
instantly flew away in disgust. Which shows the value of 8 
cundle. He then looked for the manuscript in his portmantest, 
put the candle on a chair by the bedside, arranged the sheets 80 
that in case of his going to sleep suddenly, a thing which he fully 
expected to do while reading the paper, the candle would be unable 
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to fall over and set fire to everything. It was Sydney Smith, I 
think, who anticipated me in calling attention to the malignant 
behaviour of bedside candles in this respect. 

We know the contents of the manuscript. It was that which 
Rachel Nethersole had given to Anthony Hamblin. 

Gilbert did not go to sleep suddenly and unexpectedly. On 
the contrary, he sat up and read the papers through with no abate- 
ment of interest to the very end, but, on the other hand, with an 
excitement which increased until he had fairly finished the last 
word. Then he laid the papers down on the bed, and, between his 
lips, cursed the name and the memory of a man. 

Of all men in the world, that Anthony Hamblin should have 
been so inconceivable a villain! That he, whom all alike loved to 
honour and reverence, the very model of a blameless man, should 
have left in this cruel and heartless manner the poor young wife : 
that he should have descended to the meanness, he with his practi- 
cally boundless wealth, of actually cutting down her miserable weekly 
allowance—why, it was astounding ; it was beyond all belief and all 
precedent. 

When one tried to look the matter fairly in the face, the diffi- 
culty was only increased. Ifa man leads two lives, one for his 
household and the world, and the other for himself alone, there is 
always some vague rumour concerning him which gets about and 
spreads, as noiselessly as an ivy, around his name. ‘The wife and 
daughters do not know; the sons learn something of it, and, after 
passionately denying the thing, sorrowfully accept it; the outside 
fringe of cousinhood learn something of it; it is impossible for a 
man to conceal altogether his secret vices, because there must be 
some accomplices whose interest in keeping them secret is not so 
strong as his own, and whose shame at their discovery would be, 
perhaps, just nothing at all, a thing not worth considering. Gilbert 
was a man who knew the world; that is, he knew about as much 
of the seamy side as a young man of five-and-twenty or so, not of 
cous habits, naturally acquires by conversation and intercourse 
with his fellows. This kind of knowledge, in fact, is a part of the 
armour in which we have to fight the battle of life. With many 
men it does duty for the whole armour of light. 

Had Anthony Hamblin been a man secretly addicted to evil 
courses, some one would have known it: there would have been a 
breath upon that shining mirror; but there was none. And yet 
the man who at fifty was so admirable in all the relations of life, 
must have been, by plain showing of his own deserted wife, base 
ind mean at thirty, beyond all belief! The wonder grew more and 
ye Could one, with any sense of continuity, pass back from 

thony Hamblin of fifty, living wholly for the happiness of his 
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daughter, to Anthony Hamblin at thirty, leaving his wife to pine 
away forgotten and despised, coming to her bedside only at the last 
moment when she called him, in despair, when she wag dying of 
neglect and cruelty? In the case of ordinary sinners one can trage 
the same man through all his downward course ; if he repents and 
leads a new life, he is still visibly and demonstrably the same man: 
but it was impossible to recognise in the later Anthony Hamblin 
any resemblance to the demon of selfishness who, twenty years 
before, had borne the same name. Gilbert remembered one or two 
old stories. There was a certain king of Sicily whose body was 
once occupied by an angel for three whole years, during which al] 
brigands became penitent, the burglar lay down with the policeman, 
and the jail bird with the judge. The real king, meantime, went in 
rags, and got kicked because he was poor. There was another 
story, too, of a nun who wanted to see the world, and went out of 
her convent and carried on anyhow for nineteen years, until she 
repented (being no longer beautiful), and returned (being desperately 
hard up) to the convent. She naturally thought that in spite of 
repentance she would catch it, but what was her surprise to find 
that her absence during all these years had been unknown to the 
sisters, because an angel had been doing her work and personating 
her? So she repented in very truth, and was pardoned, and died 
in sanctity. 

But this was just a contrary case. The devil had certainly occu- 
pied the body of Anthony Hamblin for a time. How did he getin? 
By what contract, temptation, or promise was he admitted? How 
long did he stay? What other devilry did he work ? Was there 
any record of his pranks and villanies ? How was he finally got nid 
of ? Alas, Anthony Hamblin himself, who alone could reveal this 
secret, was dead, and the story of the new demoniac could never, 
therefore, be given to the world in its entirety. For this paper, 00 
doubt, contained but a single episode. 

‘It is wonderful,’ said Gilbert, looking round. ‘ Good heavens’ 
If one had been asked for the name of the most upright, the most 
kind-hearted, the most unselfish man in London, every one who 
knew Anthony Hamblin would have named him; and see what he 
was !” 

‘Most to be pitied is Alison. She must never know how her 
idol has been shattered. Rachel Nethersole must not tell her. I 
comparison with this father of hers, even Black Stephen shows 1 
rosy colours. Poor Alison! poor child!’ 

These were, so to speak, the last words of Anthony himself. 

Just then, the candle, which had been flickering in the socket, 
suddenly went out. Gilbert rose and pulled up the blind. The r 
was already breaking, and there was promise ofa bright and splendi 
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morning ; he opened the window and breathed the cool air, and then 
_then—I think—nay, I am sure, that he went to sleep, and had 
, dream, in spite of what he says himself. Because, as for what 
sllowed, his own account is silly, as you shall judge for yourselves. 

First of all, it was not dark; a cloudless night in June is never 
dark; then it was not a ghost-like room, but a singularly prosaic 
and matter-of-fact kind of room, a modern, square, newly-built, hotel 
bedroom, and yet to the heated imagination of the young man, it 
suddenly became full of ghosts. 

Some years ago, there was a controversy about ghosts. A sapient 
philosopher thought he demolished all but naked ghosts—a very, 
very small minority, I am hapyy to say—by the simple axiom that 
you cannot expect the ghost of a coat, a gown, a pair of gloves, in 
fact, not the ghost of any article of clothing at all. This maxim 
was thought, at the time, so profound that men quarrelled as to who 
was its founder. For my own part, I denied the proposition. I 
asked for proof, and I put a question which has never yet been 
answered, and I think it never will. I said, ‘ Why not ?’ 

This bedroom of Gilbert’s, as if to demolish the sagacious de- 
molisher of ghosts, became suddenly crammed with ghosts of clothes, 
furniture, vessels and instruments, men and women. ‘There was a 
soft light in the room by which you could see clearly, though every- 
thing belonging to the room and the hotel had disappeared. 

Before the eyes of the watcher appeared a sofa, on which lay the 
figure of a girl, young and beautiful, but hollow-eyed, wasted and 
wan of cheek, with eyes too bright and full, and fingers too fragile. 
As Gilbert gazed she turned her face towards him. Her eyes were 
red, because she had been weeping. They were something like the 
eyes of Alison, but not so dark, and Gilbert knew the spectre for 
that of Dora Hamblin. 

She was quite alone, deserted, and dying. If one is to die 
suddenly and swiftly ; if with a single touch Azrael calls us away, 
itis better to be alone ; when one has to die day by day, slowly, to 
envisager Death while as yet he is afar off, to expect him from morn- 
ing to morning, to dread him in the night watches, to call faith and 
lortitude to your help many weeks before the time, it is well to have 
some one beside you, if it is only to smooth the wasted cheek, and 
to press with a little sympathy the worn hand. 

Quite alone, deserted by her husband, left to the tender mercies 
of lodging-house harpies and strangers, reduced to a pittance, dying. 
Her husband meanwhile earning by his upright walk among his 
ttllow-citizens the character of a blameless, just, and honourable 
merchant. 

‘ ‘Scoundrel !’ thought Gilbert, ‘if you were not lying dead at 
¢ bottom of the Serpentine, and if Alison were not your daughter, 
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it would be my sacred duty to horsewhip you from Aldgate Pump 
to Temple Bar.’ 

And then he saw her eyes light up, and a look of joy return to 
her face because Anthony Hamblin was beside her. And the tears 
were in his eyes too. 

‘ Ah, crocodile !’ murmured Gilbert. 

Everything vanished, and Gilbert, rubbing his eyes, found that jt 
was broad daylight, and past six in the morning. Imagination hag 
played strange tricks with him. Yet, for the rest of his life he will 
seem to know poor Dora Hamblin, what she was like, and will remem. 
ber her, wasted and dying, alone and in tears upon the spectral couch, 

‘Poor Alison!’ he thought again. ‘ What a father to have had!’ 

Then he began to think uncomfortably about hereditary pro. 
clivities. 

‘It must have been the Devil,’ he said, ‘who had temporary 
hold ofhim. Andifnot, why, she has inherited all his good qualities 
and none of his bad ones. Children copy what they see. Alison— 
bless her !—only saw the virtues which her father easily assumed. 
She copied them, and is—what he pretended to be. After all, mock 
turtle has its uses. It imposes on some, and makes us admire the 
real thing profoundly.’ 

‘What a skeleton for a gentleman’s private cupboard!’ he 
murmured. ‘When we all thought the righteous man was gone 
into his study, or closet, as the preachers say, to meditate over his 
righteousness, by the aid of a choice Havana and some excellent 
old brandy, he must have been occupying himself in grimly contem- 
plating this picture of the past: his own cruelty, his desertion, his 
incredible meanness. I wonder if he repented and went about 
secretly in sackcloth, with a hair-shirt ? Nothing but a hair-shit, 
with innumerable ends sticking into him, would have met his case. 
And how is one ever to believe in a man again ? Have the archbishops 
skeletons in their cupboards? Is there no virtue anywhere? Is 
every cne, including myself, capable of deliberate cruelty, treachery, 
and villany, only to gratify a whim? In that case, we had better 
dismiss the clergy, save all the money we spend on them, pull down 
the churches, double the police, and give up expecting any good in 
any man. Human life is truly a wonderful thing. Lien n'est sur 
que Vimprévu: every man is what he does not seem; all the crea- 
tures which pretend to be sheep are goats; we eat leg of goat and 
call it leg of mutton; roast quarter of lamb is quarter of wolf; if 
Anthony Hamblin was an unsuspected devil, then Black Hamblin 
is no doubt an unregarded angel. I wonder, by the way, if his 
Blackness knew about the little establishment at Lulworth ? I should 
think not. He could not have known; and yet, he knew Dor 
Well, the thing is getting mixed.’ 
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He dressed himself and went to the beach, where he bathed in 

the sea, and shook off his nervous terrors. But he had passed 

through one of those nights of which the memory remains green in 
8 , man’s mind all his life. 

After breakfast he walked with Alison—who, if she had seen any 

ghosts, did not speak of them—to the churchyard. She walked, this 


t yood nymph of Clapham Common, with an elasticity and strength 
d surprising to the residents of Bournemouth. 
] On the way they passed a chair, in which sat a young girl, pale 


and weak. By the delicate bloom upon her hectic cheek, by the 
; brightness of her eyes, by the weakness with which she sat, it was. 
evident that the end was not far off. Beside her walked her brother, | 
a lad of twenty, with narrow chest, stooping shoulders, and frequent. 
cough. For him, too, would come a speedy end. 
. The poor girl looked at Alison as she passed. She sighed and 
) whispered to her brother : 
‘See, she is young and beautiful ; and she is well; and she is 
with her lover. O Charlie! what have we done—you and I ?’ 

What had they done, indeed ? 

Gilbert left Alison at the lych-gate, and went in search of the 
registrar’s office. 

That was easy to find. He gave the date and was shown the 
entry. Dora Hamblin, of consumption! Dora Hamblin — and 

' here his eye fell upon a word which so startled him that he was fain 
to grasp the table for support, to rub his eyes, to read again and 
again, and to ask himself what was the meaning of this new surprise. 

The revelation of the night which would blacken for ever the 
memory of a man whom he had worshipped from boyhood, staggered 
him, but not so much as this new discovery. Could it be a false 
entry? Had Anthony, being still in the power of the Devil, actually 
added to his former wickedness by deliberately making a lying 
statement, ? 

He copied it into his pocket-book with as much care as if he 
wished to preserve a facsimile of the writing, which would not have 
helped him, because it was the writing of the clerk. And then, 
turning over the pages again, and referring back to the entry, he 
closed the book and went away. 

He avoided the hotel, because he wanted to avoid Alison until 
he could think quietly over this new discovery. He went away by 
— and sat under the cliff, trying to think what was best to be 
one. 

At last he resolved upon a course of action. He would say 
Lothing at present about this extraordinary entry, which promised 
to upset and ruin everything. He would keep it a profound secret. 
He returned to the hotel, and read the manuscript again—twice. 
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‘It is wonderful,’ he murmured. ‘If it is true it is wonderfy]. 
But I cannot understand. It cannot be true. And yet—and yet 

He laid down the paper and sought Alison, who was Sitting 
beside her mother’s grave, thoughtful and quiet, but not unhappy, 

‘ My dear,’ he said, ‘I want you, in the presence of your mother, 
to renew your engagement to me.’ 

She rose, and gave him her hand without a word. Above the 
grave they kissed each other solemnly. 

‘ Alison,’ he went on, ‘I claim this of you because there is now 
no doubt that your mother was a wedded wife—poor thing !’ 

‘Why do you say “poor thing,” Gilbert ?’ she asked. ‘ Because 
my mother died young ?’ 

‘Partly,’ he replied. ‘ But partly because her marriage was not 
happy. She ran away with your father; she went with him toa 
place called Lulworth, not far from here; they did not agree ; they 
separated.’ 

‘O, how could any one quarrel with my dear father ?’ 

‘He went back to town; she remained at Lulworth, where you 
were born. She grew weaker; they thought of bringing her here 
for a change; and here she died. That is most of her story.’ 

‘My poor mother! But, Gilbert, was my father with her ? 

‘She died, as she wished to die, in the arms of Anthony Han- 
blin,’ Gilbert replied. 


In the afternoon Alison and Mrs. Duncombe went back to town, 
while Gilbert pursued his way to Lulworth. 


(To be continued.) 











LEAVES FROM THE POCKET-BOOK OF A STATE 
PRISONER. 


By PascHat GROUSSET. 





II. Ceti No. 3 (continued). 


Wat I appreciate in my temporary quarters is a wide blazing 
red copper basin connected with a tap, and pure, clear, fresh water 
at will. The petit bourgeois at the Prefecture cannot possibly have 
anything better in his dressing-room. Many a so-called aristocrat 
in Paris would consider it a ‘ hydrotherapic’ appliance, fit only for 
lunatics. They have no such baths at the Grand Hotel, nor indeed 
at any hotel in the world. Royal water, too, from Bougival through 
the Marly aqueduct. 

In my solitude, I am somewhat addicted, like a premature old 
man, to pursue any association of ideas suggested by the surround- 
ing objects, and the Marly aqueduct which ends in my prison tap 
brings me back to many a happy day spent at its source. O you 
quivering poplars on the towpath by the Seine, familiar woods of 
La Celle, cosy little inn at Tourne-Bride, merry boating parties, 
carps fished out from below the big paddle-wheel by the lock— 
where are you? So near in point of space, and yet so far away! 

Do I regret having followed the stream, or rather having de- 
iberately taken a header in the deep? No, a thousand times no. 
Ifit were to be done again, I would do it all the same. I firmly 
believe in the fatality of history, and the unfailing succession of 
actions and reactions which constitute its weft. I consequently 
entertain but a very indifferent opinion of the weight of any individual 
man in the balance. The strongest and the greatest is only a name 
given to a situation—something like its algebraical expression. All 
appearances to the contrary notwithstanding, his part is always a 
limited one, as is his responsibility. The struggle of progress 
against routine is as old as life itself, and it is not by one champion 
more or less that its episodes can be materially altered. In secula 
seculorum it will last, with isochronic alternations, and the scale 
will for ever fall, now on one side, now on the other. Reason would 
consequently urge on a sensible man, it seems, the advisability of 
quetly reading his newspaper by the fireside in winter, by the open 
window In summer time, and scoring the odds as the battle proceeds. 
But this I cannot do. I do not care for such a passive and selfish 
—I ought rather to write shellfish—mood of life. Whoever is satis- 
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fied with it I consider an inferior sort of anthropoid, who hag not 
yet developed the only sense that can raise the ephemeral being of 
to-day above his miserable condition—I mean the sense of an eyg. 
lasting, ever perfectible, and progressing man-king, of which he 
happens to be the passing representative. 

In short, I firmly believe with the Stoics of old—of whom [ gj 
not otherwise pretend to be one—with Diderot, with Cloots, with 
Fourier, with Auguste Comte, with John Stuart Mill, with Schopen- 
hauer, with every one that I cherish and respect as the highest 
expression of Man, that there is but one thing worth living for, 
namely, to stand, irrespective of consequences, by what one cop. 
siders to be just and true, to carefully heal one’s mind of its cop. 
genital egotism, to merge one’s individuality in the common soul of 
humanity, and to work solely towards the benefit of the number, 

They say I have workman on the brain. Yes, Ihave ; I cannot 
help it. Love needs no argument, but needs only to be stated. Itis 
quite true that I am partial to the People. I love it because it is 
open-hearted and honest, which its ‘ betters’ are not to any great 
extent ; because it is unconscious like a child, and forbearing like an 
ox; because it keeps within its rude breast the great manly force; 
because it sows and seldom reaps ; because it stands like a rough 
block of Carrara marble, from which any perfect statue might be 
carved, provided it is properly handled ; because its stubborn and 
desperate effort, its long sobbing through the ages, move me deeply, 
with unequalled intensity, as neither the most splendid verse, nor 
the best music, nor the finest picture will ever do; because again 
and again I have writhed under a pang of indignation and pityas I 
have looked at the wanton sufferings of the million-headed Sisyphus. 

It is all very well to allege that ‘thoroughbreds’ are born to 
have not only precedence, but a monopoly of power and ease. | 
want, then, every one to be raised to the rank of a ‘ thoroughbred; 
and I am perfectly satisfied this could be accomplished within the 
space of two or three generations by a modicum of teaching, health, 
and comfort, evenly distributed. Is that a dream or a chimera? 
I cannot admit as much, so far as France is concerned, when I 
consider the stupendous stride which our poorer classes have 
achieved within eighty years; when I see the soil so radically 
weeded out of any aristocracy, that its dozen more or less genuine 
dukes are only able to keep their carriage by marrying for money 
the daughters of usurers; when I see the land in the hands of 
the peasant; the clergy depending for bread on the tender mercies 
of the State; the franchise in the cradle of every baby; the 
nation so well fitted for wholesale reform by the masterly cel 
tralisation sprung from its own ethnical temper and shaped by the 
Convention. How little what remains to be done looks by thé 
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OF A STATE PRISONER. 


side of what has been already achieved! and still how indispensable 
1) do it at once, if the entire fabric is not to collapse, and the 
experiment to end in failure. . 

Considering that not one single progress has ever been attained 
1 France except as the consequence of a revolution ; considering 
that the ruling class have never granted the most harmless of 
improvements except on compulsion, we Parisians have made up 
our mind that compulsion should be resorted to at every opportunity. 
This is the work, this is the positive duty, to which we have 
made the sacrifice of our individual happiness, freedom, and life ; 
and now the hour has come for drinking the cup to the dregs. 

I am made of the earthly clay, and I cannot without a regret 
bid farewell to life. Still, with that regret is mixed up a kind 
of intimate delight at the bottom of my inner self, something like a 
diffuse exultation at dying for my idol, and bestowing upon it the 
greatest evidence of love within the reach of man. 

A fine merit, indeed, considering that the sacrifice is compul- 
sory! Would it not seem as if I had surrendered of my own free 
will ? 

Of course I did not. But none the less the odd feeling is 
discernible. I would fain have boasted yesterday that I was the 
least fanatical of beings. Undoubtedly, however, this is a penny- 
weight of what makes fanatics. 


Five o'clock. Nothing yet. Is it possible that I may have been 
forgotten? I ought to have been dispatched an hour ago, accord- 
ing to my estimate. Mine is really an awkward situation. I 
feel like a guest who has mistaken the right day for a dinner, and 
who falls in unexpectedly amongst a family party. How willingly 
I would laugh at myself, if only I had some one to exchange 
impressions with! Unfortunately, the humorous side of things 
tragical is quite lost in solitude, and their dryness only remains. 

Upon my word, je m’ennuie, as I should do half an hour in 
advance in a railway waiting-room. 


Night is coming again. The silent warder brings in the lamp, 
Which is to be kept burning here to allow of my being watched 
through the wicket. They do not burn gas yet at the Versailles 
gaol. It is deemed bad form, probably—smelling of revolution. 

Although the warder is certainly accustomed to wait on the 
Worst description of criminals, I can read in his face that I am, in 

S eyes, an atrocious malefactor. He is polite enough—as far 
*ven as taking his cap off when he enters—evidently because such 
are his precise instructions ; but under that show of self-possession 
“8 & genuine repulsion, like that which overcomes one at the sight 
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of a reptile. To think that J am actually playing the part of ay 
allicator or a boa-constrictor to that simple soul ! 


It will be to-morrow, then, unless they arraign me at midnight 
before some Council of the Ten, with Venetian lanterns and magkeg 
sbirrt. Shall I lie on my bed without undressing, in order to pe 
up at once, and ready for any emergency? Most assuredly not, 
They will wait for me in their turn. Is not the toilette of the 
doomed man quite an institution ? 

I fancy ‘ our contemporaries’ must make a pretty hash of us 
by this time. I hada taste of it yesterday. It was quite affecting 
to one who knows the market price of such virtuous effusions. But 
what will be the verdict of the future—what will the next genera. 
tion think of us? Probably the truth,—that we were well-meaning 
upright fellows, with a sense of modern aspirations and requirements, 
but very green—very green. 

It may be they will make too much of us. History has 4 
liking to precursors. At all events, there is hardly any doubt that 
some day or other our bones will be carried in triumph over the 
shoulders of a proletarian army, and most properly made capital of 
by our successors. Just it!—s candidate for the dignity of a 
political corpse ; that is my present enviable position. 


These apartments of mine are decidedly gloomy by the glitter 
of that primitive night-lamp—merely a wick floating over a layer of 
oil in an ignoble glass. I had not noticed it yesterday evening, 
being too sleepy ; but really it gives one a foretaste of the grave, of 
which this cell is the ante-chamber. 

The grave! What a pity one does not retain consciousness 
when there! It would be most interesting, to be sure, even if it 
were not possible to make notes of one’s impressions. That no live 
creature really expects anything of the kind is sufficiently shown by 
the general aversion entertained to death. Supposing that con- 
summation should not be the definitive end of personal identity, it 
is pretty clear nobody would be so silly as to object to it; it would 
be commonly considered something like taking a dose of laughing: 
gas or chloroform, with reasonable hope of resuming oneself after 
a passing swoon. As for me, I could not for a moment admit the 
possibility of an intelligent being firmly convinced that, immediately 
after the event, he will be consciously in possession of absolate 
knowledge, who would not long impatiently for that most desir 
able of initiations. Indeed, I do not profess to understand how, 


with such a prospect before him, he might bear the meat and 


miserable humdrum of existence, not to speak of its hardships and, 
in many cases, horrors. But the fact is that, however wearisome 
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ihe journey may be in this valley of tears, every one clings to it 
with passionate fervour, and will not forfeit a single mile. This, 
in mY humble opinion, does not speak much for the famous 
omaium consensus as to a brighter future. Logically, every one 
sho firmly expects it ought to have no other end in life than to 
nerit and to attain it. Now is there one single man or woman who 
ever behaved consistently with such an opinion ? 

I wonder how it is that amongst the innumerable systems 
respecting after-life, edited by more or less imaginative philosophers, 
none has ever been suggested in which consciousness of the identity, 
instead of deserting the corpse, would be buried with it under two 
feet of earth, and would follow, as a silent witness, the whole process 
of resorption into the common reservoir of what was once a human 
being—when it would watch each constitutive element in its trans- 
formations and fresh associations, see the phosphates proceeding 
by shoals to join their beloved chalk, the ammonias filtered through 
friendly gravels, the carbonates delicately sucked up by the 
radicles of some grass or shrub above, to grow up in process of 
time into a big tree, or perhaps ultimately to decay into a bank of 
coals; such a particle of flesh creeping its way up to a bright daisy, 
to be next carried away into space on the wing of a butterfly ; 
another grazed up, in the shape of pasture, by an innocent South- 
down, and next finding its way to a chop-house or, it may be, to some 
fashionable dining-room, under the more ambitious title of cotelette 
soubise; such a bubble of oxygen quietly exhaled in the air on a 
fine morning, next rolled into a dewdrop with a vagrant atom of 
hydrogen, drifting to a garbling brook, carried away to the mighty 
sea, and then travelling along with the currents of the deep, now to 
Brooklyn or Ceylon, now to the baliny coast of Madeira, now to 
the icebergs of the Pole; whilst a more enterprising molecule of 
azot, jumping at the confines of the atmospheric layer, manages 
to forfeit all dead weight, starts on a ray of light across the boundless 
ether, and calls, after a journey of some twenty years, now on the 
shores of Sirius, now on the rings of Saturn, finally to get tired 
of this commonplace nebula of ours, and to proceed on a tour of a 
few million centuries to some fresh solar systems in the abysses of 
space, where our earth has no recognised existence, and our sun 
10 mention in the calendar. 

_ And who can tell, then, whether some cell of brain, retaining 
ts individuality, treasuring up like a faded photograph some old 
hackneyed idea, will not start as a whole, find a temporary shelter 
under some other skull—bring to the cerebellum of a horse some 
glimpse of humanity, or to the anterior circumvolution of a child 
‘ome vague reminiscence of a previous life ? 

Of such possibilities I feel confident—of such an everlasting 
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interchange of materials between the inert and the live world | 
am certain. By such an uninterrupted chain of circulating elements 
I feel myself indissolubly connected, not only with my brothe 
beings, but with the whole organic and inorganic universe, Thig 
is the comfortable pillow upon which my mind rests quietly—thi, 
is why the approaching dissolution does not appear to my thought 
with its absurd vanguard of scares and doubts and terrors, but only 
as a more intimate association with my mother Hertha. From 
some remains of animal hereditary prejudice, my actual identity 
still keeps to a certain extent rebelling against its disappearance: 
but the highest parts of it are growing athirst for that most real of 
nirvanas, and, but for a wholesome dread of creating a disturbance 
in this well-conducted gaol, I would fain cry, at the top of my voice, 
‘Hio, Pan, Pan, I am coming!’ 


Outside my door, as well as down my rough glass window, I 
can hear the sentries going up and down, up and down, like pendula. 
From time to time they are relieved from guard, and in the silence 
of the night I overhear them exchanging the password in a whisper. 
Poor fellows! They too find the watch a long one. Sometimes 
they will try the trigger of their Chassepot, by way of pastime, 
with a characteristic clicking. It would certainly be considered 
cruel to cause a man under capital sentence to sleep with a guillo- 
tine or the halter in his cell. How is it that, with the rifle which is to 
play the same part, the idea has nothing shocking? The remark 
amuses me for a while. All the distinction of death by fire-arms 
lies in it. I go on musing, hour after hour, under the low big voice 
of the prison clock outside, until, as dawn is creeping in, I lose 
consciousness. 


June 4th. It is already broad daylight when I start up, sud- 
denly aroused by a tumult in the passage. Scabbards are jingling, 
rifles clanging, heavy steps beaten on the floor, orders given aloud. 
I expect my door to open every minute. 

But again this comes to nothing. Some fresh prisoner showl 
in, I fancy. 

All this waiting is getting positively fulsome. I think it very 
unfair of them to leave me thus in suspense. 

If I am disappointed, it is somewhat my fault, however. 1 
will have it that I am to be shot without delay. But suppose they 
want to reserve me for some kind of judicial show ? Suppose public 
opinion has revolted at last against the butchery, and summary 


- assassination has grown to be no longer practicable 2 Why, then— 


who knows ?—it is quite possible. . . i 
This is too absurd. Solitary confinement is beginning to te 
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wy brain. The idea of venturing on anything like a possibility 
F escape ! Thousands upon thousands of my friends have been 
ianobtered without even the semblance of a trial, and I, one of 
dain elected leaders, who would certainly not discard the responsi- 
iiity of any of the measures agreed to in our councils, suffered 
to vet out scot-free? Nonsense! ‘Too many irresponsible persons 
have perished. Scapegoats are wanted now to bear the weight of 
the reaction. ‘To spare me would be practically to admit that un- 
necessary haste was used in the work of wholesale murder. Not 
ty shoot me would amount to a confession that the shooting of 
s) many prisoners of war was an abominable crime. I am clearly 
4 predestined victim on the altar of Versaillist consistency. 

It matters very little, after all, if it is to be now or within a few 
days. For thirty-six consecutive hours I have been thinking of that 
oe contingency. It is far more than it deserves. Enough of it! 
[ wil have no more of such absurd inward prattle. The first 
time I again find myself arguing on the subject, I will inflict upon 
nyself the heaviest penalty at my disposal—suppression of tobacco- 


smoking. 


June 5th. I have just made a discovery which had not occurred 
to me before. Iam in ‘close confinement’—aw secret—that is to 
say, deprived by special orders of any communication whatever with 
the outer world. 

This morning a portmanteau from home was delivered to me, 
not without having undergone the most searching examination, and 
the warder informed me, in the number of words strictly indis- 
pensable, that a bottle, apparently of Cologne, had been kept at 
the record office for analysis by an expert. They are afraid lest it 
should be poison. 

I can see now the reason why I had no sign from home. The ex- 
planation is a welcome one, for their silence was most disheartening. 
[know them better than to doubt their loving anxiety ; but so many 
dreadful events may have taken place within those terrible days. 
It was on the 23d May when I saw them last, and I have not 
‘nce had any communication with their part of the town. The 
_ shows at least that they are alive, and know where I 

Close confinement is rather a poor affair. Some remains of 
the torture of old, I suppose. Why do they put me in close con- 

‘ment ? Could they not let me enjoy, to the last minute, the pre- 
‘nce of my own dear ones? The Commune, which they continue 
madly charging with cruelty, found time enough, pending the battle, 
abolish close confinement in its prisons. If only that could be 

aly use to them. But they have not even such justification. 
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It is a mere question of form. I am in close confinement because 
gaol regulations entail it in criminal cases, and, it need hardly be 
said, I am the worst of criminals. 

I believe I am grudging my fate. This is good indeed, How 
many of my friends would only be too glad to be in close confine. 
ment just now, packed up as they are in damp cellars, in dirty 
stables, in cattle railway-carts, on a bed of straw, or perhaps on yy 
straw at all, without sufficient air to breathe, no water, hardly any 
food, and double ration of insults ! 


The precaution these people take against poison is simply idiotie 
I have two or three processes of suicide within my reach, if I choose 
to try my hand at that game. First of all, the iron rod in my 
window, to which it would be the easiest thing in the world to fasten 
a cord torn out from my bed-clothes, for the purpose of hanging 
myself. I would raise myself against the wall by force of hands, 
put my neck in the noose, and let go. It would be done ing 
minute. On the other hand, I have noticed, in the walking-yard, 
small fragments of glass, quite sufficient to open my veins or cat 
my throat, if I had the taste for a Roman exit. Even poison | 
could get, if my preferences lay in that direction. I should only 
have to scrape the copper-basin underneath to obtain verdigns, 
There is enough of it to kill twenty rats or one man. Finally, 
although I am not allowed the luxury of a knife, and my fork 
and spoon are wooden ones, I have the use of a regulation military 
truss, in which, together with a thimble and thread, there is a long 
big needle—quite long enough to puncture one’s heart or spinal 
chord. Now you see, gentlemen, that you are putting yourselves 
to useless trouble. I am still the master of my own life. But do 
not feel uneasy, you philanthropic turnkeys, I do not want to take 
it. I deem the spectacle too interesting by far, to desert my stall 
previous to the fall of the curtain. 


Olympe is, according to my standard, exquisitely pretty. She 
has got very, very tiny feet, of which she is somewhat too proud, by 
the way, like the true Parisian that she is. But I cannot be very 
indignant at the weakness, as I have it in common with her, and 
its objects are really the most wonderful little things I ever saw. 
Then she is such a light, airy, pleasant, womanly creature to look 
at—such a clever girl, such an accomplished musician. What ! 
like most in her, however, is her limpidness. She is as clear 28 
spring-water, and never fails to utter at once what happens to 
come to her mind, which is always fresh and charming. ome 
she is not a bit affected, she has not one single movement in her er 
is not graceful. Iam delighted at her ways of speaking, and saey 
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sddicted to fall into silent raptures whenever I see her walking, 
jancing, or doing anything. She is something of a flirt, I am 

‘j, Atall events she knows her power, and is never tired of 

+, But she confesses her familiar sin with such affecting 
tankness, that she manages to turn it into a further seduction. In 
short, 1 am over head and ears in love with her. 

Does she love me? Chi lo su. She hardly knows her mind 
perself, She is such a child. When I mastered courage enough 
ty break the question—just one year ago, on the terrace of St. 
Germain—she looked at me with her deep blue unabashed eyes, 
und without getting shy in the least, she said: ‘ Yes.’ She cer- 
tainly felt considerably more at home than I did. Perhaps she had 
some previous experience of the situation, or else she had been for 
ome time guiding my strategical moves, without my knowledge. 

It was an evening. A lukewarm breeze incensed us with the 
fragrance of the beds of mignonette by the Pavilion, as we walked 
sme twenty paces in front of the mammas. I can see every detail 
of the scene as if it had just taken place: the huge black mass of 
the forest in the background, the silver streak of the river down the 
valley, the faint roaring of Paris in a haze of reverberated light in 
the distance, the moon slowly rising on the horizon, and surround- 
ing the sweet face of my dear girl with a kind of halo. Some one 
spoke to me. We were not able to exchange any more woids by 
ourselves. To tell the truth, I was not over sorry for the circum- 
stance. I was too happy not to want to be silent, and I am afraid 
I did not utter a reasonable sentence, or indeed any further sen- 
tence at all, for the whole evening. When I took my departure, I 
lelt, as I said good-bye to her, that her hand was as fresh as a fish. 
Mine was burning. 

We were to be married in October last. The war came, which 
ofcourse upset everything. On tlie news of Sedan, I enlisted with 
ny friend Silvestre as a volunteer. Good-will we had, to be sure, 
but scanty opportunities of putting it to the test. During the five 
wonths of the siege we were kept in the Aubervilliers Fort, drilling 
ght and day for a sally that never came, and without, except on 
'¥o occasions—at Champigny and Buzenval—getting any chance 
ffiring a shot at a German line. 

As often as I was allowed I ran to Paris; I put down my regi- 
nentals and called on my betrothed. These were holidays! She 
"is somewhat angry with me for having enlisted without her leave. 
9d Thad entered a regiment of colonels! But the idea of being 
7 ‘igi common private—like those who used to walk with her 
Me ry-maid, years ago, in the Luxembourg Gardens! She could 

put up with the disappointment, and this was my reason for 
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es military honours when I had a chance of being shown 
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into her presence. She knew well that I had declined being elected 
a Chief-of-Battalion in the National Guard, and teased me go about 
it, that when I got the stripes of a sergeant, after the battle ¢ 
Champigny, I never ventured to impart the circumstance to he, 
although these dear stripes were to me no mean object of pride, _ 

Apart from that special point, we got on capitally together. 
Hour after hour glided swiftly away, by the cheerful fire of Jog 
whilst the distant booming of the bombardment went on eyer 
minute without even being heeded. My future mother-in-law yen 
to and fro, or sat by the window, busy with her Penelopian tapestry, 
Olympe and I chatted in whispers, and never felt tired of buildino 
castles in the air. 

We were to live at Passy, by the side of the Bois. A gmall 
house to ourselves, without the nuisance of a concierge, with a lam 
in front and one in the rear. The drawing-room was to be blue, 
the dining-room yellow, the study dark crimson. Lots of books 
and pictures and china. Not one single bore was ever to have 
admittance. Only a few tried friends and selected relations would 
obtain the password. Plenty of work and love. Such was the 
programme. 

‘Ladies and Gentlemen,—Owing to the unaccountable circun- 
stances, the intended idyll is not to take place. A short scene in 
an open field, with a stake in the middle and a firing-party in the 
rear, is to be substituted. The bride is no longer to be Mademoiselle 
Olympe Desarnaux, but that well-known and _ respectable widoy, 
Madame La Terre.’ 

Well, it does not matter. These were hours of infinite sweet- 
ness, and whoever knew them once has lived long enough. I took 
their sacred warmth away within my breast when I went back to the 
outposts. With my feet deep in the snow, on advanced guard «i 
night, or, again, rolled up in my cloak in the scanty kennel-tent, undet 
the whizzing and bursting of the Krupp shells, I dreamed of all those 
things, and I did not feel our hardships. Now, again, in this solem! 
watch-of-arms—the bitter dulness of which all the philosophy in the 
world could not entirely counteract—the memory of those pass; 
visions, the flavour of that living poetry, penetrate me with 4 kind 
of glee. Yes, glee—it is not saying too much. It 1s hard to 
part with all that was summed-up to me in that one affection; and 
still, how empty I should feel if I were not intoxicated with that 
love! At times I overtake myself, speaking half-aloud in ™Y eel 
and uttering her name. There is in those syllables a victon™ 
power, perceptible to myself alone. When I die, I will cry: — 
la République! Vive Vhumanité /’ and in the same last breatd : 
‘Olympe !’ 


‘My dear boy, the instinct of perpetuation of the species # 
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ynewhat predominant in your idiosyncrasy,’ would be sure to 
woark the illustrious master, Professor Charles Robin, if I were 
ip impart such frolics to him. 


June 6th. Habit is a strange force, and the mind is often satis- 
ied with very poor reasons. I am now quite at home in prison life, 
yd I have just ascertained that the following reflection holds no 
inconsiderable part in my resignation : 

‘After all, I am in the situation of a consumptive at the last period 
if his disease, with the advantage of an excellent appetite and no 
ss of strength up to the decisive minute.’ 

So much for the scientific side. As to the literary, I have just 
remembered the very appropriate remark of Euripides: 

‘No use rebelling against things, as things will only laugh at 
the attempt.’ 

Upon which classical reminiscence I have spent three or four 
hours in trying to reconstitute the short story of my life. In order 
to keep some milestones along the way, I wrote the principal dates 
in pencil on the whitewashed wall. To my astonishment, I find 
that the chief events in it have left very poor traces behind them, 
and that a bird’s eye view of life is summed up in two or three 
dusters of general impressions which shroud every detail in a kind 
offog. It is certainly easier to retract the current of one’s leading 
ideas than to recall to mind the chain of impressions by which they 
were moulded. Of childhood I remember next to nothing: the 
younger looks of a beautiful mother; my partiality to a favourite 
uurse ; the pleasures of unlimited gourmandise ; a month spent in bed 
on account of some broken bones; a peculiar pair of velvet knicker- 
bockers, which I considered the ne plus ultra of finery; and my 
intense sorrow when, about half an hour after being presented with 
ny first watch, I pulled it to pieces in attempting to study its 
mechanism. Of school, the temper, face, and general appearance of 
hy masters and fellows. But many of their names have fled away, 
ind nearly all the forms are mixed up in a shapeless chaos. Next 
‘omes Paris, university life in the Quartier Latin, work and the 
reverse mixed up by fits, in somewhat unequal proportions, and 
then the first start, the first cares, and that great drama of the war 
* which the curtain has just fallen. How narrow the circle is! 
é ardly eight or ten years of conscious life! Hardly eight or ten 
mes three hundred and sixty-five days bestowed on the great 
“ea function—loving, thinking, acting! and still my visual power 
ane able to discern the greater masses in that limited field, 

every particular is already confused and lost in the distance. 
The very remark led me to the idea of keeping my diary like a 


Wehoolgirl, “If I am allowed three or four weeks more, which after 
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all is becoming hourly more possible, I am satisfied that I shall be 
glad to have preserved a diagram of my impressions. For the 
special purpose of hindering the police from ever putting its sus. 
picious hands into my inner world, I indulge in the pastime of 
altering on every fresh page the relative value of the signs which ] 
use in writing, according to a rule framed by myself. Thus, crypto- 
graphists will be at liberty to exercise their guessing propensities 
on my ms. if they like. They are sure to believe that they have 
hit upon the monita secreta of a political society, and some of them 
will not fail to assert that they have succeeded in translating the awful 
charter. They will be rewarded by a grateful Government, raised 
to a superior rank. Here is at least a family that will bless my 
name. Affecting prospect ! 

By the way, under which form of government do I at present 
enjoy the advantage of being kept in durance vile? I have not the 
remotest idea, and should considerably like to know. Were I to 
learn that Napoleon III. has just been proclaimed by the ex-Imperial 
Guard, Henri V. by the Assembly, the Duke d’Aumale by himself 
and a few respectable dowagers, or the Republic by General the 
Marquis de Galiffet, none of these pieces of information would sur- 
prise me in the least. As a matter of course, if the Republic is 
done away with, the honourable Republicans of the conventional 
persuasion, who have quietly retained their seats at Versailles and 
helped in shooting down their constituents, will not fail to declare 
that it is all our own fault; although every one must admit that but 
for our desperate stand a Monarchy would have been patched up two 
months ago. But suppose that, through a miracle, in spite of their 
desertion ‘and our crushing defeat, the Republic stands proof against 
all attempts : what will they say to that? Well, they will probably 
suggest that in the innermost of their honest soul they were on 
the side of Paris. Double-faced wretches! A thousand times better 
to be here, awaiting the platoon, than to walk outside in their 
traitorous shoes. 


June 7th. Nothing—always nothing! What do they mean, and 
what is to be the end of this? rather think the sanguinary mania 
is beginning to subside. A marked change is discernible on the 
face of the warders. The suspicion seems to dawn in their mind 
that I may be like any other man. It is only a dim sense as yet; 
its outward signs are few and far between; but I can discover them. 
And why not admit the fact ?—it is with real satisfaction. Very 
foolish of me. What the Versaillists in general—and those men in 
particular—may think of my line of action ought to be quite imma- 
terial to me. But the will or the reason has no power against 
such feelings ; it is like the sense of cold or heat with which one is 
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impressed by the side of a block of ice or a fire of coals. The 
sincere horror with which I filled for the last few days the minds of 
those poor devils—absurd and unfair as it was—was a burden to 
me. From cultivated persons it would have amused me; from 
men of the people, on behalf of whose cause I am going to die, it 
t me. 

- Whatever be the case, the glass of wine which I make a point 
of offering the senior warder whenever he brings in my dinner has 
at last been accepted. The man is now quite tamed. Wine is, 
of course, to him the best thing in the world, as I had inferred from 
the peculiar hue of his nasal organ; and a Parisian who gives his 
ration away, instead of drinking it, must, of necessity, upset all the 
notions of a Versaillist warder respecting the movement of the 18th 
March. 


June 8th. I have taken to reading the prison-books. I did not 
care much for them at first. A more extraordinary olla podrida of 
useless and absurdly chosen trash than the two hundred odd volumes 
on the greasy catalogue could not easily be collected. So-called 
moral novels, which would be enough to make one loathe the very 
name of morals ; family magazines of the whining school; exploded 
accounts of travels by literary hacks, who never left their favourite 
tap-room ; some twenty tomes of a ‘ history’ by Anquetil,—such is 
the staple of the library. Hardly five or six readable volumes, 
which, as a matter of course, have been generally neglected, and are 
the only clean ones. Most of the others are illustrated on the 
margin with quaint drawings and notes—sometimes signed—which 
are not altogether without an original flavour. Our old friend 
‘Volumine, of Montpernasse,’ seems to have been hard at work with 
this kind of comment. He was evidently endowed with a gift of 
casting a tinge of romance on the most commonplace event. For 
instance, when the alleged traveller relates that at a kraal on the 
Orange River he had a very good supper, after the day’s harassing 
journey, Volumine will remark, ‘1 wonder if he made love to the 
cook?’ Or, again, by the side of a glowing description of tropical 
splendours, he will burst forth : ‘ This, I think, is vastly inferior to 
the scenery at the Bal Constant on a Sunday night.’ 

_ i have begun with reading Bossuet’s Discours sur U Histoire 
Universelle, which I had not perused from the days of school—a 
rather heavy morsel, I should say. It is now the turn of Rollin’s 
Histoire Romaine. Dear old friend of my fifth form, what a light for 
me recent events are casting on your chronicles! Curiously enough, 
=a scholar—who would certainly have sided now with 
fi kite es, had be been alive—was in his lifetime full of secret par- 

uty to the Gracchi. How many Rollins here below, while fully 
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admitting in theory the justice of our claims, cast the first stone at 
us as soon as we come to practical work ? 

A) a 

vo F June 9th. The first event in my cellular life. As I went to 
the walking-yard I just caught a glimpse between two doors of a 
familiar face, with large deep brown eyes, like the object-glasg 
of a photograph. There is but a pair of such eyes in the world, 
which belong to my esteemed friend and colleague, Gustave Courbet, 
the illustrious painter. Poor fellow! He, too, has fallen by the 
hands of a merciless foe. I am very sorry, for his sake and for the 
sake of art. 

The indispensable warder has seen the good-bye which I hasten 
to beckon to my friend. He at once remarks, with a dubious accent, 
irresistibly comical : 

‘This one does not seem to be so bad, after all.’ 

Is it not provoking ? 

‘Well, the countenance of clever criminals is very apt to lead 
observers into error,’ I answer the man, quite seriously. ‘I may 
as well tell you, in confidence, that during the civil war the miscreant 
used to indulge every morning in a human steak for his breakfast. 
It was thus that he managed to acquire the majestic extra flesh for 
which he is conspicuous.’ 

‘ Again an illusion the less !’ seems to say the distracted face of 
the man, as he locks me in the enclosure. 


(To be continued.) 
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RovuND-EYED and open-eared, the children sat 
To hear the story, by their mother’s knee, 
Close to the glowing hearth. Without, the wind 
Made mournful music—sighing at the pane 
And rocking the great cedars. Now and then 
Fox-tail of fir, or swaying ivy-spray, 
Or leaf, storm-driven, seemed a goblin hand 
Feeling to find the bolt and enter in. 
A sense of mystery was in the air ; 
Familiar things looked other than their wont ; 
Even the calm face of the ticking clock 
Seemed human, and the flick’ring tongues of flame 
Fiend-like and ominous. 

‘On such a night— 
On such a night as this’ (the mother spoke, 
Whilst all the children nestled near her gown)— 
‘On such a night as this—long, long ago, 
When ladies’ shoes were pointed, and their robes 
Of cloth-of-gold, trimmed round with miniver, 
Like kings’ and queens’ upon the playing-cards— 
Just so the tempest howled—on such a night—’ 
‘O! cried the children (ev'ry yellow hair 
Bristling expectant, as each cherub face 
Paled with a growing ecstasy of horror). 
‘Remember,’ said the mother, as she raised 
Her slender fingers, all aglow with rings, — 
‘Remember, first, the story is not true, 
Since well we know that fairies and poor ghosts, 
Will-o’-the-wisps, magicians, and the like,— 
All these, with vampires, witches, and wehr-wolves, 
Are only meant to live in story-books, 
And speed a winter’s evening; rest assured 
This world we live in is no place for them ; 
No one has seen them, save with fevered brain 
Or tortured fancy ; but, suppose their sight 
Healthful, and ev’ry fancied phantom real, 
A poor sad ghost, at best a very shade, 
Could do no harm to spirits joined to flesh, 
nee these are far the stronger—two to one. 
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But, once for all, before my tale begins, 
You know it is not true.’ 
‘We know, we know, 
We know it is not true,’ the children cried ; 
‘ Yet tell it all the same!’ 
‘Long, long ago’ 

(The story thus began), ‘in ancient times, 
An old gray Baron, with an only girl, 
Dwelt in a castle, peaked and turreted, 
In Picardy.’ 

And then the mother told 
Of siege and sally and assault of arms, 
Of drawbridge hoisted, and of loopholes lined 
With cross-bow men, whose shafts so swiftly sped 
They seemed a very rainfall, winged and barbed. 
And then she told how, foremost in the fray, 
As victor, too, at tilt and tournament 
And deeds of daring, was a youthful knight, 
Of noble presence, who had gained by stealth 
The maiden’s love, with promise of her hand ; 
Which should her sire withhold, the lady swore 
To wed no other. So the days went by ; 
And, hoping still, nor daring tell his hope 
To the stern father, lest he dashed it down, 
The knight, to make preferment doubly sure 
Through braver show. of prowess, bade adieu 
To France and lady-love, and bent his way 
(After renewal of his plighted troth) 
To Palestine, to fight the Saracen. 
Then pined the lady in her castle-bow’r, 
And all day long disconsolate she sat, 
Her lute discarded and her silks unwound, 
Dreaming beside the lattice. Suns and moons 
Rose and declined, and re-arose anew, 
And still he came not. Then the years went by, 
The weary years, and still he did not come; 
And at her heart there grew a gnawing fear 
That he had fall’n in battle. Suns and moons 
Rose and declined afresh, and re-arose ; 
And then (the tidings of his certain death 
Stunning her into marble) she was wed, 
As one sleep-walking, to a worthy man, 
Her father’s friend, and all as old as he, 
Yet brave and excellent. 
‘And as one night 
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(On such a night as this), beside the hearth, 
She sat, and watched the flick’ring of the flames, 
That leapt and darted, whilst in high-backed chair 


Half slumbered the good knight, her gray-beard spouse, 


And then (as now) the winds of heav’n, let loose, 
Made roar and tumult, all her heart grew sad 
Through thinking of her love of long ago, 
The Picard knight, that some time over sea 
Was slain in battle of the Saracen. 
Her heart grew sad, and both her eyes grew dim; 
When, looking up, alert at sudden sound, 
Uprose the lazy bloodhound at her feet, 
And shook himself, and growled. With startled cry, 
Hands clasped, and hair unbound, and eyes amazed, 
She sprang towards the door; since there, arrayed 
In coat of mail, his visor all unhooked, 
And his face pale as is the face of death,— 
There stood the form of him she counted slain— 
The Picard knight !’ 

Then all the children cried 
(The eldest calming with her soothing hand 
A shudd’ring sister), ‘ Ah, it was a ghost ! 
It wasa ghost! The story is not true!’ 
‘Nay,’ said the mother, ‘it was not a ghost 
(Though had it been, the less her cause for fear) ; 
For (though he neither spoke, nor clasped her hand, 
Looking but very sorrowful indeed, 
And so departing) it was told next day, 
How some retainers, loit’ring at the gate, 
Had seen the young knight enter, with his train, 
Nor had they questioned one they knew for friend ; 
So let him pass, and after, pass away, 
When (riding out) a varlet, leaning back, 
Hissed out this parting wager to a page, 
‘If my young master steers from Palestine 
Cleft in the skull, and hindered in the reach, 
A second time, alive, take thou my steed, 
Trappings and all, and this my trusty brand, 
And sinite me for a liar!” Jesting thus, 
The retinue passed out, across the bridge, 
Their leader silent. He had seen and known, 
And all his heart grew bitter; and, once more, 
Stricken alike in body and in soul, 
He sought the Holy Land, to fight afresh, 
And try forgetting.’ 
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Then the mother told 
How, overshadowed by a memory, 
The lady lived a sad though peaceful life, 
Praying much secretly, and how, at length 
(As years went on), such curly heads as theirs 
That listened now intently to the tale 
Were grouped around her knees. And once again, 
When all of these lay sleeping in their beds, 
She sat at Christmas-time beside the hearth, 
Watching the great yule log that flaked and fell, 
Crumbling and flaring, as it lay at length 
Betwixt the brazen dogs; when, suddenly, 
She heard a sound as of a troop of horse 
Spurring across the drawbridge furiously, 
As though pursued; and scarcely this had died 
When a chill blast fluttered the arras-folds 
That hid the doorway, and within it stood 
The young Crusader, pale as heretofore, 
Yet with a milder look, which seemed to say, 
‘Thy fault is pardoned.’ 
‘And was this a ghost ?’ 
Asked all the children. 
‘Yes,’ the mother said, 
‘This was a ghost indeed (so runs the tale, — 
As true a ghost as lives in story-books) ; 
For, fighting out in Palestine, the knight 
Was truly slain in battle; and once dead, 
He grasped all wisdom, and he knew her grief, 
And so forgave her.’ 
Here the mother paused, 
And, gazing at the embers of the fire, 
As one that strains o’er utmost edge of sea, 
Nor knows what lies between, she seemed alone 
With some sad fancy, or as if, by chance, 
All imperceptibly, the story took | 
Its colour from her own that told the tale, 
Stirring a buried depth. For there are times 
When, through some transient outward influence, 
Sighing of autumn winds, or bar of song, 
Or scent of garden-blossoms, thoughts arise 
Which hold us spellbound. 
‘Is the story done ?’ 
The children asked at length; and, thus aroused, 
With quick-drawn sigh, she said, ‘ The tale is done ;’ 
Then, one by one, impatient of her mood, 
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They slipped away, and left her there alone 
Musing beside the embers. 

Leaning back, 
A feather fan held lightly in her hand, 
What voices seem to murmur in her ears 
From out the dying embers in the hearth ? 
What airy castles, peaked and turreted, 
Rise at her bidding? Hath her fancy fled 
Back to the olden time ; and fall those tears 
Through thinking of the youthful Picard knight 
That died in Palestine, or for the dame 
Who, loving well, yet broke her plighted troth 
And wed another, proving loyal wife, 
And looking only on her lover’s face 
In ghostly vision? Who may read aright 
Tear-drop or passing smile, or guess her mind, 
As, out of sight, she hears the children cry, 
‘Remember this was very long ago, 
When ladies’ shoes were pointed, and their robes 
Like kings’ and queens’ upon the playing-cards, 
Trimmed round with miniver; besides, you know, 
The story is not true.’ VIOLET FANE. 














AN AGRARIAN MURDER. 


By TerRENcE McGrata. 


‘One thing you must allow,’ said an enthusiastic lover of the Green 
Isle, ‘that in Ireland life is much safer than in England. Here we 
have but little of that playful savagery that delights in kicking g 
man to death in a drunken frolic, and have not sounded the infinite 
depths of ferocity that sends nightly up to Heaven the despairing 
shrieks of helpless women, done to death under the eyes of neigh- 
bours, who look calmly upon the most horrible of crimes, the 
slaughter of a woman, and raise no hand in her defence.’ 

‘Quite right, my friend; in a certain sense human life may not 
in England be so safe. Unfortunately it is the fate of old and 
highly civilised communities to develop nauseous dregs, as the 
costly bottle of crusted port precipitates its lees. But when the 
dark deed has been done, and policeman A 1 comes upon the scene, 
the neighbours tell the tale, and the ferocious inebriate or sober 
ruffian, as the case may be, is quietly taken to prison through a 
crowd which feels that the law must take its course, and answers, 
in the main, truly what questions may be asked about, the affair. 
No large reward is necessary where the community has information 
to give; no feeling about an onlooker that to give evidence in the 
case 1s to die, or to consign himself to transportation for life in 
some quarter of the globe, carefully kept secret, lest even there the 
agent of vengeance might find him out; no thought that, to vindi- 
cate the first principle that holds a civilised society together, by 
yielding up to the law made for the common good that member 
who has broken the law, is to do a dishonourable thing, at the 
mention of which your children’s children will hang their heads for 
shame, and curse their hard fate at having the blood of an informer 
in their veins. These are the sentiments that hold Ireland m 
moral slavery, drive capital from her soil, and supply the atmosphere 
most favourable to the growth of that deadliest of crimes, assassl- 
nation.’ 

All agrarian crime has its root in the popular sentiment that 
the land belongs at least as much to the tenant as to the landlord. 
To trace back the feeling to its source does not enter into the design 
of this paper, in which I rather propose to give some of the expe- 
rience of an Irish Constabulary officer of its unhappy effects. It 
dates from the time—only two and a half centuries ago—when the 
Trish kern had as settled a share in the possession of the land be- 
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ig to his sept as had the chief whom he had helped to elect, 
or as has the brave of an Indian tribe in the hunting-grounds of 
his nation. The feeling has survived through good and evil times, 
and offers the real difficulty of the Irish land question, It 1s hardly 
possible to exhaust the causes of agrarian crime. Landlords have 
been murdered because of eviction or threatened eviction, tenants 
who took the vacant farms, bailiffs who served the ejectment pro- 
eesses. One man was shot at because he bought a threshing- 
machine, another beaten to death because he fed his cattle on oil- 
cake and invested in a jaunting-car, and a landlord had police pro- 
tection for having built a good slated house for a tenant near his 
gate, and insisted on his going into it from the grimy cabin in 
which his father had lived. 

‘Heffernan is murdered, sir,’ said my Head Constable, as he 
stood by my bedside before daybreak on a raw spring morning, 
while I sat rubbing my eyes, half awake. 

‘What do you say ?’ 

‘Tom Heffernan of Grange was shot dead last evening at eight 
o'clock. Here is the report, and the men are turning out.’ 

‘The devil!’ I exclaimed, now wide awake, the first feeling 
being annoyance at the amount of trouble before me in such a case. 

The report was as follows : 

‘I beg to report that Thomas Heffernan of Grange, aged 50, 
was shot dead in a field near his own house, at eight p.m. No par- 
ticulars yet known, and no person suspected.’ 

‘Order my trap at once, take cars for the men, and get there 
as soon as possible.’ 

While dressing I ran over all the circumstances connected with 
Thomas Heffernan, a man whom we knew to be in danger, as some 
months before he had taken the grazing of a farm from which three 
years previously James Glynn had been evicted, being then five 
years’ rent in arrear. For two years and a half the farm, about 
hifty acres, had been vacant. The landlord was so embarrassed that 
his interest in the property was almost nil, and the estate had been 
for some years managed by trustees. To him the once-pros- 
perous Glynn had gone when, after five years of drunken idleness, he 
was removed from the house by the Sheriff. Accompanied by his 
wife, he travelled many miles, with the desperate hope that in some 
Way the landlord would yet save them. Knowing nothing of the 
business of the property, he assured them, on the impulse of the 
moment, that the matter should be arranged; and they returned 
strong in the conviction that Glynn, who, now too late, made solemn 
oe against the bottle, would once more get a start in life in 

é house in which he had been born, and his father before him. 
Days and weeks passed away, and no answer was returned to 
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his prayer for restoration. He had bui!t a shanty not far from the 
farm, on the road-side ; and here, in one small room, the once wel}. 
to-do farmer lived with his wife, a most respectable and well-educated 
woman, and his three daughters, handsome girls, who still presenteg 
in their faded garments the evidence of the comfort that had now 
passed away. Letter after letter was written by Glynn, and at length 
he had determined to make a second expedition to the landlord, whey 
he received an answer that he had trusted to a broken reed. The 
landlord had no power. He must apply to the trustees, in whose 
hands was placed everything connected with the estate. 

To them he wrote, praying for one more chance; telling them that 
he had taken the pledge ; promising them that he would pay up the 
arrears by instalments ; and offering, if necessary, a higher rent—any 
rent—only give him the farm once more. ‘The answer came. It 
was a cold intimation that if, within the six months allowed for 
redemption, he paid the arrears, he could have the land; but if not, 
it must be let to another, as the trustees could not allow the farm 
to remain in the hands of a pauper-tenant. 

The evil news was soon known, and Glynn, whose drunkenness 
carried with it no stigma in a society where a drunken man is always 
assisted with kindly compassion, received the condolences of his 
neighbours, who declared that no other man would take the land. 
The agent came down to the far south a short time after, and 
the farm was advertised, but no offer was received. A Scotch farmer 
who had settled in the neighbourhood had indeed been seen to look 
over the farm, and at the market the following day a policeman 
heard Glynn say, in answer to some observation from a friend, ‘ By 
God, if he takes my land it’s as much elm plank as will make his 
coffin that he will want to buy at the same time ;’ and the following 


morning a notice was found nailed to the door of the empty house, 
couched in these words : 


. Take Notice. 
‘Let no man offer for this farm. If he does, I will give him the 
fate of Maher, if all the peelers in Ireland were at his elbows. 


‘Tue Man tuat sHot MAuger.’ 


The Scotchman thought the farm would not suit him, and for two 
years and a half the grass grew and shed its seed, and withered ; 
the thistles became like young forest-trees, and the arable land was 
covered by a dense growth of weeds, in which the partridge had a 
rare time. The agent offered the heavy meadows to any one, for 
any sum, however small; but no man dared to sweep a scythe over 
Glynn’s land, and even the cattle of the neighbours were carefully 
tended lest they should trespass upon it. 
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At length Thomas Heffernan, a man who had been a friend of 
Glynn, seeing that a great bargain was to be had, offered for the 
spring and summer grazing about one-tenth of the real value, which 
was gladly aceepted ; and before a week the farm was stocked with 

oung cattle that promised to thrive well upon the fat pasture. 

All this had been reported to me by the constable of the station 
about three miles from the farm, and I had arrived at the conclu- 
sion that Heffernan’s life was not safe. I therefore saw him, and 
asked him if he was afraid, to which he answered ‘that he was at 
frst a little alarmed; but still he did not think that the man who 
had been his friend so long would do him any mischief. He thought 
that perhaps his cattle might be killed or maimed; but if they 
were, he would be compensated by the county, so, on the whole, he 
thought it better to take things quietly ; and if the worst came to 
the worst, and he heard that Glynn had any evil intention, he would 
either tuke his cattle off the land, or take the protection of the police ; 
‘but,’ he added, ‘I have a pretty strong faction about here myself.’ 

Along the road I drove, thinking over all these things. The 
gray dawn gave way to the full light of the fresh morning sun. The 
dewdrops glittered on the waving blades of the new green corn, and 
the pastures were covered with glistening spider-webs. A hare 
jumped on to the road before me, and gallopped along quietly not 
more than ten yards in front. Two partridges rose almost under 
my wheels, and, flying lazily about thirty yards, lit in full view. 
The linnets twittered in the hedges as I passed. The larks sang 
merrily, and everything seemed happy and trustful, as if no sin had 
stained the world—no murdered corpse was lying within a mile, 
with its half-opened eyes turned up to the now bright sun. At 
Heffernan’s house a crowd had already gathered. Indeed the house 
was filled with women who had been there all night. In the midst 
sat the widow, rocking herself to and fro, moaning; and at intervals 
throwing up her hands with a sudden despairing gesture, her red 
tearless eyes staring with an expression of bewildered horror ; while 
the women around slowly shook their heads, exclaiming, ‘ O Wirra, 
Wirra (Mary, Mary)! O God, be merciful to his soul.’ 

Mrs. Heffernan was brought outside by one of the police, and I 
questioned her as to the cireumstances of the murder. Her husband 
had gone out about seven o’clock to look over the cattle on Glynn’s 
farm. As he had not returned at half-past eight she took a neigh- 
bour with her, and shouted loudly for her husband. The moon by 
this time had risen, and as they opened a gate into one of Glynn’s 
fields, she saw her husband lying on his back, and she knew that 
he was dead. She remembered nothing more until she found her- 
+5 in the house, as she became distracted at the sight. The neigh- 

our had gone for the police at once. 
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Down in Glynn’s farm two policemen stood leaning upon their ¢ 
rifles ; and close to the gate, hard by, lay the body of the murdered ml 
man, just as he had fallen. The knees were bent, the handg a 
clenched, and half raised, as if in a fighting attitude. The left eye b 


was destroyed by a gunshot that had been fired at close quarters, fo, 
the face was blackened by the discharge. 

By this time the Head Constable and the men from my head. 
quarter station had arrived, and from all the surrounding stations 
police began to come upon the scene. 

‘Has the body been moved ?’ I asked. 

‘Yes, sir,’ answered the constable. ‘I moved it a little whey 
I came, but laid it again exactly in the same way.’ 

‘What steps have you taken ?’ 

‘TI have searched for any clue that might be about.’ : 

‘Are there any tracks ?’ ) 

‘Yes, sir; one going out that gap, but rather faint. I have | 
cut out the size with a piece of paper.’ 

‘Head Constable, have you got plaster-of-Paris ?’ 

‘ Yes, sir.’ 

‘Well, take a cast of the track ; then place all the men in a 
line, and search carefully, first in one direction for half a mile, then 
in another, for any clue—pieces of paper, possibly the gun—any- 
thing that might have dropped. 

The body is on its back. Heffernan was, then, standing when 
he was shot, for had he been walking he would have fallen forward. 
His hands are clenched and half raised, as if in a fighting attitude. 
He did not, then, see the gun with his assailant. Had the action 
been one of terror, the hands would be extended. There are two 
wounds—one straight through the heart, the other through the 
brain. The second was fired after he fell dead, for it has bled but 
little, and the bullet has gone clean through the head into the 
ground beneath, whence the constable digs it out with his sword. 
Then there were two people engaged in it, and probably the second 
has been obliged to take part in the actual murder that he may by 
no possibility become an informer, as the offered reward always 
excludes from its provisions those actually taking part in the murder. 
A small piece of blue paper, called heavy sugar-paper, is found close 
to the body. It would seem to have formed part of the wadding. 
What have we here? Close under the wall, in the long grass, are 
two well-defined ‘ forms,’ where two people have laid in waiting, o 
where one person has moved his position. The shape is not the 
same; one ‘form’ is smaller and more clearly defined than the 
other; yet the smaller is large enough to have been made by a man. 
What can that mean? Either the man has taken the trouble to 
carry a loose bundle with him and sit on it, or the second man has 
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some disguised as @ woman. Yes, that must be it. The second 
man was disguised. Round the two ‘ forms’ the constable searched 
again and again. In the grass, close to the larger ‘form, was a 
hairpin. Possibly the second man had worn a false chignon. 

‘What have you done about Glynn, constable ?’ 

‘T left two men to watch his house, sir, and told them that if 
anv of the family are at home they are to be brought up here. 
This is Glynn’s doing, though I do not think he would venture to 
do it himself. I suspected Mat O'Flaherty. He is courting one 
of Glynn’s danghters, and he would stop at nothing to prevent the 
farm being taken.’ 

‘What have you done about him ?’ 

‘As soon as I left the body in charge of the two men, I went 
to O’Flaherty’s house and saw him. He had only just returned 
from a dance at Reilly’s, where he says he was from half-past seven 
till the dance was over.’ 

‘You must look that up. Of course you have sent for the 
coroner ?” 

‘Yes, sir. I expect he will be here before twelve.’ 

For hours the police searched in every direction: not a bush 
remained unexamined, not a loose stone that was not turned over. 
Crowds of the neighbouring farmers sat on the wall and discussed 
the murder ; but not one attempted to offer any assistance to the 
police. One man declared confidently that the man who shot 
Heffernan went boldly along the public road hard by. ‘ Why should 
he not?’ he continued. ‘If you met a man with a gun would you 
not turn your face to the wall ?’ 

In the mean time I went with the constable to Glynn’s house. 
The door was open, and inside was seated a policeman, who had 
taken possession and told the inmates that for the present they must 
not hold any communication with each other. The women sat in a 
tow on the bedside. Mrs. Glynn’s eyes were red with weeping ; 
her two youngest daughters looked stolidly indifferent, but the eldest, 
one of the most beautiful women of her class I ever saw, sat with a 
mocking smile that she made no attempt to conceal; masses of 
dark-brown hair were carefully arranged over a rather low broad white 
forehead; her nose, rather broad at the base, was finely chiselled ; 
a short upper lip and firm round chin; and in her large dark hazel 
‘yes there was a triumphant light that showed how she had taken 
the hews of the murder. It was a powerful face—the face of one 
with the daring to accomplish whatever the brain had conceived. 
“wee sat by the fire, his arms crossed and his face full of deep 
e. He rose as I entered, saying, ‘ Good-morning, sir. This 
* great trouble, but though it was my land, faith I know no more 


about this business than the child unborn.’ 
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‘Whisht, father, you fool; what’s the use of your talking ? gaig 


the eldest daughter. Then turning to one of the police, she gaig 
gaily, ‘Troth, it is a pity that a handsome young man like yoy 


should be kept out of your bed all night for an ould blackguard like 
Heffernan. He wasn’t worth the powder and shot that took his 
dirty lite.’ 

‘O Honor, Honor, howld your gibing tongue!’ cried the father. 
‘ Troth, much as he has wronged me, I am sorry that a hair of hig 
lead was hurt.’ 

‘Father, you’re a fool!’ said Honor contemptuously. 

Mrs. Glynn was evidently in deep distress. 

‘For God's sake, sir,’ she said, ‘don’t mind what the foolish girl 
says. She’s only making a bad joke.’ 

‘Well, Mrs. Glynn, I am extremely sorry for you; but some 
suspicion attaches to your husband in this matter, and it’s necessary 
that the constable should search the house.’ 

‘ Indeed, sir, I have no objection,’ said Mrs. Glynn, with a deep 
sigh. ‘ Murder is an awful thing, and God will surely punish them 
that have taken away a precious life.’ 

Honor darted a furious look at her mother, and walked proudly 
out of the cottage, saying, 

‘God has punished the dirty blackguard, that deserved the punish- 
ment he got, and more.’ 

The coroner had now arrived at Heffernan’s. A jury was sworn 
from among the people present, and the body was carried into the 
house, where, on the table at which he had dined the day before, the ' 
body of Heffernan was laid in an inside room, and the doctor pro- 
ceeded to perform the post-mortem examination, at which the dis- 
pensary doctors in disturbed districts become so horribly expert. In 
the heart were found two small pistol-bullets and a quantity of No. 4 
shot. Inthe brain cavity were one small bullet and a similar quantity 
of No. 4 shot, also a piece of paper, same as that found near the 
body. 

The depositions of all the witnesses were taken, and the Jwy 
returned a verdict of wilful murder against persons unknown. 

The search still proceeded at Glynn’s house, outside which Honor 
was standing when I returned. Several policemen, who had been 
searching round the house, began to pull sods of turf out of a tur 
rick that was built up about twenty yards from the door. Honors 
face grew black as thunder, and she said to me, , 

‘You call yourself a gentleman, and you allow these fellows 
pull down the turf that we had so much trouble in stacking! 

‘I promise you,’ I answered, ‘ that the turf-rick shall be rebuilt, 
and left in the same way as when the men found it.’ 

She shrugged her shoulders, and turned into the house. Just then 
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, man took from the turf-rick a parcel tied up in a piece of chintz 
of very peculiar pattern. Inside there were eight small packets 
fed with very thin twine. They were heavy. I opened one, and 
‘, it found two pistol-bullets and a quantity of No. 4 shot, neatly 
made up as a charge. Another and another showed the same 
thing. The constable then returned to the house, and from a box 
under the bed produced an old chintz dress, from which had been 
‘om the piece that was wrapped round the charge of shot, and a 
ballet-mould which the bullets fitted accurately. The constable 
turned to Glynn, who for the first time displayed any sign of guilty 
agitation, and, laying his hand upon him, said, 

~ ‘J arrest you on the charge of being concerned in the murder of 
Thomas Heffernan. I caution you that you need not say anything 
to criminate yourself; and anything you do say will be taken down, 
and may be used in evidence azainst you.’ 

‘Iam innocent,’ said Glynn; while his two younger daughters 
wept aloud, and his wife threw herself on the bed, and, burying her 
face in her hands, sobbed convulsively. Honor brought her father’s 
hat and placed it on his head; then flinging her arms around his 
neck, she kissed him passionately, saying, 

‘Never fear, father darlin’; no harm will come to you. Don’t 
mind them ; sure, they are only takin’ you to have it to say that they 
took somebody; and I will go with you myself to the barracks.’ 

At the police-barrack several magistrates had assembled, before 
whom depositions were sworn, and Glynn stood charged with the 
murder. Honor sat beside him all the time, perfectly calm and 
apparently unconcerned, save once, when, on looking at the window, 
she saw her lover, Mat O’Flaherty, who stood outside among the 
crowd of idlers that such an event was sure to collect. The bullets 
found in the body were exactly the size and weight of those found 
in the turf-rick, and the shot was also the same size. In the con- 
stable’s deposition he swore to the finding of the track leading from 
the field, and produced the plaster cast that he had made. A short 
ime after, Honor left the room and spoke a few words to O’Flaherty, 
who disappeared from the crowd. 

Glynn was remanded, and as he passed through the waiting 
cowd on his way to the county gaol, escorted by two policemen, 
many shook his hand, and every one evinced symptoms of pitying 
ood-will. Honor left: him, and returned alone to the house. 
aa after day search was made for the gun with which the 
* fore = been committed, and day by day the conviction began 
“a i upon me that Glynn was not the murderer. The 
he . : 1e murder Honor was seen walking along the road to- 
* ve “r home, from the direction of the farm. This she acknow- 

ott, and said she often walked out in that direction. It was 
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whispered that a carman had seen her carrying a gun. He was 
questioned, and said he could not remember having geen he 
at all. He saw so many people that he took no notice of whon 
he met. 

At length, one evening, the constable came to me and reported 
that he had received important information from a girl who lived 
near Grange. She had, in an incautious moment, when chatting 
with one of the police, acknowledged that she could throw some 
light on the murder. He pressed her to tell what she knew, 
and she answered, ‘No; I'll leave them to God. Sure one life is 
enough to be lost by it, and I would not like to see any one I know 
suffer a cruel death.’ 

The man lost no time in reporting this to the constable, who 
went to the girl at once, and with great trouble and patience at 
length wormed from her that, on the evening of the murder, about 
seven o'clock, she was passing through the field where Heffernan 
was shot, when she saw two people sitting under the wall in the 
place where the ‘forms’ were found. Farther than that she would 
not go, but said she had told many of the neighbours, not one of 
whom even mentioned it to the police. Sending the constable back 
to the place, I followed in a short time, accompanied by the resident 
magistrate, who determined to take the girl’s information at once. 
It was late when we arrived at the barrack, where we found the 
girl, Catherine Smyly, sitting sulkily in the constable’s room. 

Preparatory to taking her information, the magistrate asked 
her to tell him what she knew about the case. She answered, 

‘Troth, I know nothing at all about it, your worship.’ 

‘Just repeat to me what you told to the constable.’ 

‘ Faith, I forget it.’ 

The constable then came forward and said, 

‘Now, Catherine, can you not tell his worship what you told 
me about the people you saw sitting under the wall the evening 
Heffernan was shot ?’ 

‘Sure, sergeant, I was only funnin’; faith, I never saw aly 
one sittin’ under the wall.’ 

‘Then why did you tell me that you did? Do you mean t0 
say that you told me lies this evening ?’ 

‘Faith, I must have, surely, if I told you that; but I dont 
remember.’ 

‘Come here, girl,’ said the magistrate; ‘I shall swear YoU 
Take that book in your hand. The evidence you shall give 2 this 
case shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
so help you God! Kiss that book. Now you have taken 4 solemn 
oath before God to tell the truth, and I do not think you can be 80 
awful a liar as to deny what you have said.’ 
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The constable repeated what she had told him in the sub-con- 


stable’s presence. 

‘Now,’ said the magistrate, ‘you hear what the constable 
says? 

‘I do, sir.’ 

‘Were you speaking to him this evening ?’ 

‘T was, sir.’ 

‘Did you tell him that you saw two people sitting under the 
wall 2” 

‘Sure I was not on my oath.’ 

‘Did you tell him ?’ 

‘Troth, I forget.’ 

‘On your solemn oath, did you see any people sitting under 
the wall that evening ?’ 

No answer. 

‘Girl, you must answer the question, or I shall send you to 
aol.’ 

She looked up with sudden resolve, and said, 

‘On my oath, I did not. There, now you may send me to 
saol if you like, but you cannot make me an informer against my 
neighbours.’ 

‘You can go home,’ said the baffled magistrate. And, curtsy- 
ing respectfully, she went out, saying sweetly, ‘ Good-night, Mister 
Byrne,’ to the young policeman to whom she had been so incau- 
tiously communicative. 

‘Constable,’ I said, ‘I believe the two people were Honor Glynn 
and O’Flaherty. Where is the cast of the footprint ?’ 

‘Here, sir. There is only one particular mark on it—a large 
nail in a peculiar position.’ 

‘Go straight to O’Flaherty’s house and get his boots, and 
report in the morning.’ 

He went, as directed, and found that O’Flaherty had none but 
uew boots—a curious fact—and made in a shape different from the 
ordinary kind worn. 

Glynn was discharged, and no further evidence turned up. 
Honor and O’F laherty are married; and he has twice proposed for 
Glynn’s holding, and been refused as a tenant. The farm remains 
vacant, The thistles and weeds increase, and the grass grows and 
withers ; but who dare take it ? 























A GARRET STORY. 


By L ADY V. GREVILLE. 


‘ There’s very little landscape in a garret,’ 


Tue old man sat as usual in his wooden armchair, by the wip. 
dow in summer, by the {ire in winter—Father Peter, as the neigh. 
bours called him, for none knew his antecedents. He was bent and 
aged and worn. His flowing white beard reached low on his breast, 
shadowing his wrinkled hands. Day after day he wandered forth 
with feeble gait, russet clad, to return, when evening came again, to 
the armchair. It was currently supposed that he had some gad 
mystery in his life, and that he earned his bit of money, just to 
keep body and soul together, as a messenger; but this was only 
vague report, not certainty. The outlook of his garret was on a 
red-tile roof, from which sprang upwards a sheaf of chimney-pots, 
bounded by a slip of gray sky. Perhaps Father Peter read a story 
in that rift of light; perhaps it spoke to him of hope and love and 
the possibilities of an unknown future; for he, would sit there, 
watching with a kind of keen anxious gaze till the dim grayness was 
tinted over by a touch of gold, deepening into red, then flickered 
out into murky gloom. for him the chimney-pots, from constant 
familiarity, possessed a very real and fantastic individuality. There 
was the bent and crooked kind of miniature leaning tower of Pisa; 
the lanky yellow one, crowned with a red cowl, the dandy of the 
cluster; and the stodgy useful blackamoor, that had been a good 
and faithful servant, never smoking nor giving any trouble, and on 
whom none, consequently, bestowed a thought. 

Besides the sky and the chimney-pots, Father Peter had living 
breathing companionship. Stretched on the hearth, her lithe limbs 
gracefully curled, was plunged in sleep a snow-white cat ; opposite, 
a sandy kitten frolicked, licking its paws; and on the old man’s lap 
reposed a large black- er -W hite tabby, puffed out with an air of satis- 
fied assurance. ‘The old man’s feeble horny fingers stray ed caress- 
ingly in her soit fur, and gently pinched her well-formed ears; while 
pussy gave forth those evident signs of delight, which in her species 
take the form of purring, and in the human animal that of a smile. 

‘Wait a bit, my darling ; she shall have her supper soon.’ 

So he prattled half absently, the cats following his every motion 
with visible joy and intelligence, as he bent over the h andful of live 
coals and set the blackened kettle on to boil, now rubbing themselves 
fondly against his knee, waving their tails, hha banners, to and fro; 
now purring with a loud impatient noise, like spoilt children. 
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Thus the evening was wont to pass till the darkness deepened, 
and, loth to burn a light, the old man rested under the patched bed- 
dothes, his pets in his arms. 

One day there came a change. When Father Peter, weary from 
his work, stumbled over the threshold, smiling a faint wintry smile 
of welcome, he held out his hands to the children of his solitude. 
The snow-white cat came up rubbing and purring, the little sandy 
one leaping and caressing, but the handsome favourite did not appear. 
The old man looked uneasily round. ‘ Black Bess, Black Bess,’ 
he called. He whistled; he threw the window open: flakes of snow 
flew softly in and nestled in his beard, but there came no sound. 
He looked appealingly at Jip and Ginger ; they purred more loudly 
and seemed to understand. But, alas, they could not comfort in 
their ignorance. ‘The old man sadly closed the window. No red 
glow of sunset was there to-night; even the gray rift of sky was 
blurred with masses of falling snow ; no response came to his anxious 
ay. Black Bess did not return. Whether impelled by a cat-like 
desire for adventure, or merely because she had fallen a victim to 
foul play, never transpired. Father Peter resigned himself, and 
drew his heartstrings tighter round his remaining darlings. 

Ginger’s pretty ways enlivened his weary moments. He was an 
aflectionate, a playful, a foolish, but, alas, also a greedy cat, with an 
insatiable appetite. Saturday nights, the Ramadan of the poor, when 
gas flares high in the swarming streets, and wonderful odds and 
ends of joints are eagerly bought up by chaffering mothers of fami- 
hes, Ginger was regaled with an extra meal of cat’s-meat. He 
would make great haste over this, and sit licking his lips, propped on 
his haunches, ravenously looking up, ready to snatch at his protec- 
tor's half-picked herring-bone. This appetite was a source of anxiety 
to Father Peter, for he lived in constant terror lest superior attrac- 
lions, in the shape of cream and chicken, should tempt Ginger from 
the fireside of comparative poverty to some palace of luxury inha- 
bited by pretty little girls who love fascinating cats. Whether it was 
this thought that weighed on the old man, or the general scarcity of 
cash affecting even such humble persons as garret occupiers, we know 
hot, but his look was sombre, his head more bent than usual, as he 
leant back in his chair one December afternoon. Suddenly a swirl 
and rush of garments swept up the crooked stairs, the door was 
thrown open, and a woman looked in. Father Peter rose, nervously 
holding on to the back of his chair. 

vi hat, Lizzie !’ The words escaped his lips involuntarily. 

Don’t call me Lizzie—Margaret now. So you’re in want, [ 
ear—a nice thing for me to be told!’ 

OF nd-trrws had approached the fire, and stood warming her 
“shod foot against the poor half-dead embers carefully 
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scraped together in the middle of the grate. She was handsome 
a flash of black eyes and sparkle of colour, in a face that told more 
of passion than tenderness. 

‘I heard it from Dick Hazelton, whose mother is a district 
visitor. Dick’s my friend now. He says to me, ‘‘ Margaret, go and 
see your father—let bygones be bygones ; it isn’t right to let old folks 
starve.” So here Iam. You wonder I’ve come. You did turn me 
out at last with curses and blows; but there, I’m not a bad sort, I 
don’t bear malice. Won't you speak to me ?’ 

The wind rattled in the old casement, unsettling the bits of rag 
stuffed into the broken pane. | 

‘Get out of my way, you beast !’—this to the fat Ginger, as she 
pushed him off; ‘ you'll grease my dress.’ 

‘ Lizzie! you here!’ A hollow cough shook the old man’s fragile 
frame. 

‘Yes. Whynot? Why do you stand staring there as if you had 
seen a ghost? I’m not ugly to look at. See here, I’ve brought you 
something ;’ and she counted out a couple of golden pieces and 
laid them 6n the wooden smoke-blackened table. ‘ Why don’t you 
speak? I declare it’s quite creepy. You might have a welcome for me 
after all these years, father.” She approached, and laid her hand on his 
arm. ‘ What could I do—it was so awfully hard to be hungry—after 
mother died, and little Bill ? But there, what’s the use of talking?’ 

Father Peter shivered slightly as her light touch fell on his 
arm ; then he spoke querulously. ‘ P’rhaps I was too hard, Lizzie; 
but it would have broken mother’s heart. Keep your gold and your 
pity—I don’t want them.’ 

‘Father!’ her voice sank to a whisper, ‘ won’t you say you 
forgive me? Won’t you kiss me ?’ 

The old man turned away. ‘Get you gone, Lizzie! I’ve lived 
without you these many years ; I’ll go on a bit longer.’ 

‘ Mayn't I come again ?’ 

He shook his head. 

‘ Never !’ 

‘It’s better so.’ She looked all round the room—it was familiar 
to her from old times: the patched colourless coverlet, the bare 
seamy floor full of rents, the black ceiling, the torn paper on the 
walls, the broken crockery, the small-paned bunged-up window, 
whence straggled in a faint gleam of fog-tainted light, poverty, crude, 
miserable, dirty—then she turned on her heel, and the sound of her 
sweeping rustling skirt fell away into silence. 

The old man sank into his chair and covered his face with his 
hands. For a few moments he sat quiescent ; then he called his 
companions, who came obediently. Ginger jumped on his lap, and 
licked his face. ‘It’s better so, better so,’ he murmured. 
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Small boys have an invincible desire to torment cats, as much 
‘sherent in them as a love of marbles or a thirst for sweetmeats. 
The boys who were lodgers in the house where Father Peter rented 
his garret were no exception to the rule. 

«Tom,’ said one to another, ‘ let’s chivey Father Peter’s cats, 
fit bloated beasts! The old un’s out; if we catch them, we'll 
whack them and have some fun.’ 

A merry game they had, chasing and shouting, and making 
lunges with fists and sticks and feet at the frightened cats, down 
the stairs, into the alley, up and down, right out into the street. 
A woman put out her head. 

‘What’s the matter? O, only the boys after the old idiot’s 
cats. Serve him right, for giving dumb animals food that belongs to 
starving Christians ; and himself, too, no better off than he need be.’ 

The beautiful Ginger, mad with terror, sped away over the 
house-tops, and disappeared into the wide world. When Father 
Peter returned, Jip crawled from under the bed, where she lay 
hidden, begrimed and draggled; but supper-time came, and no 
Ginger made his appearance. ‘Then it came about that the old man 
drooped visibly ; his step was slower ; the coals in the grate dimin- 
ished ; cat’s-meat grew rarer. 

‘The old un’s breaking up,’ the neighbours said to one another. 

At last Jip, with the instinct observable in even such low ani- 
mals as rats at the approach of danger, departed in search of pleasanter 
quarters and better food. 

The old man was alone. He bore it one night—two nights ; 
on the third day, some mischievous boys looked into the garret, 
hungering for fresh sport. The tiny room was bare, fireless, and 
terribly still; the window was wide open; a saucer stood on the 
ledge, at which a grimy sparrow perched; a current of air swept 
around in icy gusts; snow-flakes had drifted in a white heap on to 
the dingy boards ; and, hanging to a beam by a ragged bit of rope, 
was the old man’s lifeless body. With one accord the riotous party 
rapidly disbanded, and fled down the stairs; only one urchin, sharp 
and fearless for his tender years, walked on tiptoe and touched 
Father Peter's haud: it was cold as marble. The child gave a 
cry of terror and ran off. 

‘T always thought he was a bit wrong in his head,’ remarked the 
carpenter’s wife to her gossip, as they stood staring at the corpse. 

Why, what’s this ?’ stooping to pick up something bright out 
. a chink in the floor. ‘Gold, I declare! Bless me, the old fellow 
Was a Miser as well as a silly. Dashed if I don’t keep this here 
Sovereign ; it'll buy boots fur the children, and the old man won’t 


miss it now. He'll never want money more, and the parish can 
pay for the funeral.’ 
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A WHITE ELEPHANT. 
By OwEN WHITESIDE. 


Nor very long ago [I lost a distant relative; I had no expectations 
from him, and we met but seldom. He was a benign old rentle- 
man, and of a calm and equable temperament. I never, to my 
knowledge, gave him cause for offence, and never had the slightest 
reason to suppose that he would seek to annoy me. About five 
weeks after his decease I received a communication from a highly 
respectable firm of solicitors, informing me that my late relative 
had left me a property of some 12,000 acres in the south-eastern 
portion of the Russian Empire, and the legal gentlemen in ques- 
tion were good enough to add: ‘ Since the lands, of which you are 
now seised as the legatee of our late respected client, are under the 
supervision of a foreign manager, concerning whose honesty and 
capability we possess no information, and, as you will henceforth 
be liable for all his acts and expenditure, we would venture to sug- 
gest the advisability of your visiting the property at your earliest 
possible convenience. It appears that the land in question was 
purchased by our late client some years back, but we cannot dis- 
cover that he ever received any rent or profit from the domain.’ 

I found myself the unexpected and unwilling owner of a ‘ white 
elephant.’ My Russian estate was as near as may be 4000 miles 
distant from my humble abode in the S.W. district of the metro- 
polis. The Russian language was as great a mystery to me as 
that of the Chinese nation, and, politically, [ was a pronounced 
‘Turcophile.’ What on earth was I to do? In the whole annals 
of the Probate Court I doubt if a case can be found of a man ‘sue- 
ceeding’ to an inheritance with such feelings of ‘ hatred, malice, 
and all uncharitableness’ as I nourished in regard to my deceased 
relative. But ‘he who hesitates is lost,’ and, after a sleepless night, 
I came to the conclusion that the lawyers’ advice, however unpalat- 
able, must be followed. Ways and means had to be considered; I 
was undoubtedly the proud landlord of 12,000 acres in a region 
analogous in my mind to Timbuctoo, or to the undiscovered islands ; 
but apparently my noble estate was totally unremunerative, and 
one cannot travel 4000 miles and (D.V.) return without a tolerable 
supply of available cash. No matter. ‘Where there’s 2 will 
there’s a way ;’ I managed to collect a certain amount of coin, and 
on the Ist of April 187— (‘ Absit omen,’ I ejaculated as we steamed 
out of the Charing Cross Station) started for Berlin. 
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Journeying onwards I gradually plucked up courage, and, before 
reaching St. Petersburg, almost fancied myself a ‘ grand seigneur.’ 
Was I not the autocrat of 12,000 acres, and I know not how many 
‘souls’? Why, twenty years earlier I should have owned a pro- 
portionate number of serfs, and, whenever the remembrance of my 
deceased relative had upset the usual placid even-tempered disposi- 
tion, of which I am naturally vain, I could have knouted a round 
dozen of ‘ Moujiks’ to relieve my feelings. ‘Alas for the good old 
times!’ was my mental plaint as the dismal city of the great Czars 
loomed in the horizon. As a stranger, and above all as an English- 
man, I was fair game for the rapacious but, I must in honour allow, 
the courteous and useful landlord of the Hotel D—; and, although 
I paid his bill with a shudder, I felt more like a prince than ever 
when I proceeded in state from his palatial hostelry to the railway 
station en route for Moscow, the first stage of my journey. I had 
put my hand to the plough, and could not turn back, but, to be 
really truthful, I would have given a good deal to make a bolt for 
home. My deceased relative was not forgotten in my prayers that 
night. It would be tedious to relate all the vicissitudes and adven- 
tures of a journey comprising thirty-six hours of railway travel and 
forty-eight hours of steaming down a flat uninteresting river. It is 
enough that on the fifth day after leaving St. Petersburg I found my- 
self at four a.m. alongside the quay at the town of S—, onthe banks 
ofthe Volga. The golden sunrise was very picturesque certainly, 
but it did not repay me for being rudely awakened by a shaggy, 
dirty, unkempt individual admirably typical of the Russian Bear. 
On the impulse of the moment I was about to resent the intrusion 
on my private cabin in that practical manner which so often brings 
inconsiderate Britons to grief in a foreign land; but a voluble out- 
burst of execrable Polish-French impressed my temporarily dazed 
senses with the fact that the intruder was a friend (save the mark !) 
and had a quasi right to interpellate me. Conscious of my utter 
inability to cope with the strange language, manners, and customs 
of my future ‘subjects’ and their compatriots, I had both written 
and telegraphed to my ‘ agent’ to assume the office of ‘ guide, 
philosopher, and friend’ as soon as possible, and here he was! He 
had ‘bettered the instruction,’ and now took a savage delight in 
executing a war-dance (in which surprise, pleasure, and joyful 
anticipation of plunder were allegorically depicted) on the circum- 
Scribed floor of the cabin, instead of decorously awaiting my advent 
at the hotel. ° 
™ A short, slim, wiry, but at the same time square-built figure, 
Tain small mouth, and good teeth ; nose of the Israelit- 

sil * id a physiognomy which, apart from the heavy brown 
epending from the chin, bore the strongest resemblance to 
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an abnormally overgrown ferret—such was the not altogether pre- 
possessing aspect of my agent. As to his moral qualities, they 
were decidedly ‘ mixed’—his energy marvellous, his industry praise. 
worthy, his sobriety miraculous considering his nationality, his 
obstinacy disheartening, his loquacity maddening, his agility g 
standing reproach to the talented Vokes family, his appetite Gar. 
gantuan, his liberality (with my money) extreme, his good temper 
imperturbable, and his honesty,—well, let us say doubtful. Ag 
to his consumption of cigarettes and tea, I would fearlessly back 
him against any ten men in the United Kingdom. 

Before I had been a couple of hours in his company, I became 
painfully conscious of one fact, that the more respectful and defer. 
ential he showed himself, the more anxious he appeared to meet my 
views in every way, the more vehemently and ostentatiously he 
paraded his total self-abnegation, the more surely did he upset all 
my plans, wishes, and suggestions, and carry out his own pro- 
gramme. Five hours in a train which progressed at the rate of 
somewhat less than nine miles in the hour landed us at a road- 
side station, which I will call Redkovka. My arrival was not unex- 
pected, and the station-master and his subordinates welcomed me, 
the new proprietor, with a certain amount of obsequiousness, but 
they jabbered one to the other with the volubility of fish-wives ; and 
to my dying day I shall retain the conviction that they were cutting 
jokes at my expense. It is to be hoped that my countenance was 
not an index to my feelings. I was a ‘ Boiard’ (I believe that is 
the correct term), and I felt like a whipped schoolboy. The ‘only’ 
carriage in the province, one of the reckless purchases effected by 
my deceased relative at the bidding of his Mephistophelian ‘ agent,’ 
was drawn up at the station-door ; and having taken my seat in the 
ramshackly vehicle, with friend Raskofisky in attendance, off we 
‘flew.’ I speak advisedly, for the four untamed steeds, harnessed 
abreast, plunged forward at a given signal, lifted my triumphal 
chariot several feet into the air, and then settled down into an 
insane gallop of about fifteen miles an hour. This ‘ spurt,’ how- 
ever, was only for the ‘gallery.’ A few hundred yards from the 
station the wild career of the sous of the Ukraine dwindled down 
to a moderate trot, and my nerves experienced no further shock in 
the way of locomotion. 

Sixteen or seventeen miles of monotonous ‘ steppe’ had to be 
traversed before my ears were greeted by the thrilling, and not 
altogether unwelcome, announcement that I had entered the mag!¢ 
circle of my Russian domain. I was literally monarch of all 1 sur 
veyed ; for the whole area in front, bounded by a gentle eminence, 
represented what I may call the ‘ fatal legacy.’ 

As my ‘state-coach’ advanced, I could not but remark that the 
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highway over which I was supposed to exercise supervision con- 
trasted most unfavourably with the road leading to it. If this, I 
thonght, is a specimen of the management and condition of my estate, 
what will become of me? Ruts two and three feet deep, stunted 
shrubs in the most awkward situations, and sand from six to nine 
‘nehes in depth were the leading features of what would have been 
styled in England my ‘approach.’ After toiling through these 
obstacles for about a mile, and crossing two bridges of rotten wood 
and hardened dung, under which flowed a rapid stream, represented 
in the spring by a roaring raging torrent, the family mansion burst 
upon my view in all its simple grandeur. A wooden shanty, with 
nought but a ground floor ; a rickety verandah, covered with rotten 
canvas, which, perhaps, had once been white; a garden about 
twelve feet square, choked with weeds and redolent of decayed vege- 
table matter. Such was the exterior of my future abode. Interior : 
a wooden floor, not scrubbed within the memory of the oldest in- 
habitant, and literally invisible from the mass of dead and dying 
flies superincumbent ; a few old wooden chairs, a rickety table or 
two, and three iron bedsteads, the only acceptable articles on the 
premises. No curtains, no blinds, no carpets, no mirrors, no fire- 
places, no ‘nothing.’ The bedding, &c., with which I subsequently 
made acquaintance is too painful a subject for me to descant upon, 
even at this distance of time. We entered. My ‘fidus Achates,’ 
Monsieur Raskoffsky, was equal to the occasion. He welcomed 
me in stately fashion, grotesquely imitated by the groom of the 
chambers, a stunted old unshaven mummy in a coloured nightshirt 
and high boots ; by the cook, a portly greasy individual in similar 
attire; by his wife, a veritable hag, less portly, but, if possible, 
still more greasy ; by a stable lad, the most respectable-looking of 
the lot; and by a troop of dirty half-naked children. Had I 
been taking possession of Trentham or Eaton Hall, my ‘ agent’ 
could not have advertised my style and importance more emphatic- 
ally than M. Raskoffsky on this momentous evening. 

My fixed intention had been to overhaul accounts, to examine 
every acre, to enter into all the minutiz of agriculture, to supervise 
the labourers, to appraise the crops already ripening for harvest, to 
Promote the welfare of my dependents, to cultivate the goodwill of 
my neighbours, high and low, and a thousand other things. Alas 
for good intentions! The proverb tells us what locality is mac- 
adamised with them; and in less than twenty-four hours I realised 
the unwelcome but positive fact that, as I knew next to nothing of 
the Russian language, and less than nothing of the peculiar idiosyn- 
‘rasies of the peasantry, I must perforce remain a dummy on my 
own estate, a cipher in my own village, and a helpless puppet, 
whose strings were to be pulled at will by the locally omnipotent 
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Monsieur Raskoffsky. I could fill a volume with anecdotes of my 
helpless endeavours to take the reins and drive myself, of my 
invariable defeat by my amiable but obstinate coadjutor, of my 
praiseworthy but futile strugeles with the crass stupidity of the Rus. 
sian rustic, of my alternate paroxysms of ludicrous energy and 
needless despondency ; but I will refrain from inditing more than q 
few simple facts which came under my notice. 

I had four distinct elements to deal with, and, if possible, con. 
ciliate the clerical, the official, the social, and the dependent. Ip 
Russia, above all other European countries, are the boundaries 
which separate these four sections most sharply defined. The first 
was represented by the pope, or priest, a tall, gaunt, forbidding. 
looking man of about fifty, whose chief characteristics were un- 
cleanliness and acquisitiveness. As his linguistic accomplishments 
were confined to a knowledge of his own native tongue, I could not 
enrich my mind from the storehouses of his intellect; but if com- 
mon report was not a common liar, my deprivation was not of 
serious moment. He visited my humble tenement regularly and 
frequently, and with consistent regularity consumed one bottle of 
red wine, fifteen cups of tea, one bottle of vodki, and thirty-three 
cigarettes; never more nor less. His gait at parting was not 
always so steady or so imposing as one usually expects in a digni- 
tary of the Church. The hours of divine service varied according 
to his caprice, and were somewhat dependent upon how and where 
he had dined on Saturday night. The bell would sometimes toll 
as early as four a.M., at others it did not commence ringing before 
eleven. ‘The length of the prayers was equally subject to erratic 
variation. I could hardly respect my spiritual pastor, and I cer- 
tainly did not love him; but I had to simulate a filial regard, 
expressed by donations of roubles and strong liquors, or I should 
have found the place too hot to hold me. The pope in our village 
wielded a deal more power than does his namesake in Rome. He 
could make all my labourers knock off work at the most critical 
period of harvest by a mere nod of his head; and when, on one 
occasion, I tried to persuade a score or so of his flock to reap a 
field of oats on a saint’s day (of which, by the by, there are about 
three per week), it cost me just two pounds fifteen shillings to 
pacify his outraged religious feelings. Another time the rustics, 
who had never seen mustard grown, declined to gather the crop 
without first consulting their minister. The crafty old fox told 
them it would be a most imprudent and ‘ uncanny’ proceeding on 
their part, and nothing but roubles could change his opinion. Flesh 
and blood could not stand such barefaced extortion, and I rated him 
sharply through an interpreter; but indignation was wasted. He 
smiled, and replied, ‘ What can you expect? I must live.’ 
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A landed proprietor, who farms his own estate in these regions, 
should remember to take into consideration the clerical element 
shen he calculates his profit and loss account. The pope is auto- 
cratic, and cares for no one but the policeman. This brings us to 
the second, or official element. ‘The local gendarme can annoy 
cou as effectually as the curer of souls. He can, and does, invent 
the wildest fables of the Englishman’s disaffection. If you address 
a group of children, you are instilling revolutionary principles into 
their young and innocent minds ; if you saya civil word to a roving 
band of Tartar peasants, you are holding secret intercourse with rebels 
in Kazan; if you purchase a book on any scientific subject, itis a sign 
of vour perverse disposition ; ifa labourer on your property is kicked 
by a horse, or cut by a scythe, or drowned while bathing, it is your 
sinister influence which has caused the disaster; and so on, ad 
infinitum. All these cock-and-bull stories are transmitted to the 
governor of the province, and by him reédited and embellished for 
the edification of the ‘third section’ at St. Petersburg. Before I 
had been six weeks in the district I had committed J know not how 
many crimes and misdemeanours, and became of such importance 
that special detectives were detailed to watch and report upon my 
movements. This was tolerably irksome; but suddenly a brilliant 
idea struck me. Why should not the magisterial magnate of the 
locality be susceptible to the same influences as his ecclesiastical 
confrere? JT asked him to dine and sleep, I gave him tea and 
cigars, and requested him to execute a commission for me which 
would involve an outlay of three roubles. I handed him a note for 
fifty, and did not ask for change. From that hour my character 
was whitewashed, the spies returned whence they came, and I once 
more developed into a respectable member of society. 

Society is scarcely the appropriate definition wherewith to con- 
note my entourage. Neighbours I had, sparse and eccentric ; who 
and what were they? An old woman, a lady by birth, but whose 
conversation was rather ‘racy’ than civilised; her daughter, over 
Whose matrimonial career I prefer to draw a veil; her son, a suck- 
ing ‘Nihilist,’ who had spent half his patrimony in gambling at 
Monaco, and the balance in editing a revolutionary journal, which 
Was strangled in its birth by the ‘ cabinet noir ;’ an illiterate prig, 
who styled himself doctor of medicine, who dabbled in politics and 
killed ninety-nine per cent of his patients; one gentleman, who 
despised, with good reason, the rest of the parish, but with whom 
ho no progress, as he was only conversant with his own 

sage; and an occasional visitor from the surrounding villages 
am looked in to beguile the monotony of his overland 
oreig ich was the social element, decidedly repugnant to a 

Tgner and an Englishman ; and, moreover, metaphorically speak- 
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ing, an element comprising gunpowder and lucifer matches, liable to 
explode at the first untoward remark. 

Fourthly and lastly, as the preacher hath it, I must speak of my 
dependents. My servants, no longer my ‘ serfs,’ must be seen to be 
really appreciated. Poor souls! they know no better; but. that 
excuse does not console the unfortunate victim who comes amone 
them as an ignorant stranger and a despised heretic. The Russian 
peasant has five inherent and ineradicable peculiarities, or, perhaps, 
I may venture to say, vices, viz. ignorance, superstition, dishonesty, 
drunkenness, and dirt. A paternal Government strictly forbids him 
to cultivate his intellect ; a wide-awake priest nourishes his mis- 
guided apprehension of true religion; his superiors, from the 
Cesarewitch down to the village policeman, afford him examples of 
peculation and malversation; inebriety is regarded not only with 
indifference, but with approval, as a test of strength and manhood; 
and dirt is the inevitable outcome of a penurious life in an Aretic 
climate, where closed pores and crawling lice supply the place of 
deficient fuel and scanty garments. In the French lauguage there 
is an epithet, for which we have no equivalent, ampayable. The 
Russian lower classes are impayables. Sir Henry Havelock, in his 
letters to the Times newspaper, summed up all their imperfections 
in three words: ‘ They lack initiative.’ They do, indeed; but, 
if 1 may be allowed to paraphrase the baronet’s terse sentence, I 
should say they lack common sense, energy, honesty, sobriety, and 
every qualification which civilised nations expect to find in a man. 
I will adduce two instances of ‘ lack of initiative,’ which are both 
amusing and instructive: A housemaid, who had made a bed and 
cleaned a room daily for a year and a half, left her duties entirely 
undischarged, because her mistress on the evening of the 547th 
day omitted to remind her that the bed must be made and the 
apartment swept the following morning. The other ‘ want of 
initiative’ came under my own immediate observation. Every 
day for two months an agricultural ‘ganger’ led from forty to 
fifty men and women into the fields to hoe, dig, reap, &c., and it 
was his business also to carry with him their sustenance for the day. 
On the 61st day my manager omitted to tell him that he was to 
take the provisions as usual. He left them behind, the labourers 
starved and grumbled, but the delinquent smiled, and most com- 
placently assured me that he had never been ‘ told’ to take out food 
on that day. This is ‘want of initiative’ with a vengeance. 

I am still a ‘landed proprietor’ in Russia and a ‘ pauper 12 
England. I should like to transfer my interest for a very small 
sum, but purchasers are shy. My balance-sheet would make 8 
business man shudder. My ‘white elephant’ is still in the stable, 
and if he sticks to me I shall have some more to say about him. 
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